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PREFACE 


This is a book for study rather than a reference 
book. Compilers of ^‘Words often Mispronounced,” 
Words often Misused,” etc., make the mistake of 
putting in so much that the book is too bulky for 
study, though as a reference book it is of course very 
incomplete. The best reference book is usually a good 
dictionary, which is complete and authoritative. In 
a book of this kind the student wants something small, 
simple, stimulating, and helpful. I sincerely trust 
this Dictionary of Errors may be found to be all 
these. It is my opinion that any faithful student can 
master much of this book, and having mastered it will 
be able to avoid important slips commonly made 
either by the uneducated or the educated. The book 
is intended primarily for the well-educated person, 
however. 

As errors of grammar are innumerable, it is im- 
portant to impress the principle. 1 have therefore 
stated the rules commonly violated, and under each 
given first a correct example (so that this will be 
fixed prominently in the memory), and then the vio- 
lation. 

In correctidg errors of pronunciation I have used 
a greatly simplified system which anyone can under- 
stand without referring to a key. Many people can- 
not tell how to pronounce a word by looking it up in 
the dictionary. In any case, the multiplicity of marks 
distracts the attention so that the vital point is often 
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missed. I have concentrated attention completely 
upon the weak point in ordinary pronunciation, leav- 
ing all other points to the instinct. If anyone wants 
the full panoply of diacritical marks, he may easily 
refer to the dictionary. While my list is not so long 
as some, I think it as long as anyone is likely to 
study and master, and sufficiently complete so that if 
it is fully mastered a person’s pronunciation will be 
far more accurate than that of the average college- 
bred man or woman. In the case of words on which 
authorities differ, 1 have tried to give both authorized 
X)ronunciations, indicating which is preferred, if there 
is any preference. When the pronunciation of words 
depends on their meaning, I have used them in short 
sentences or xffirases, which is far more effective than 
giving definitions. 

In the principal department, that of the Use of 
Words, I have tried to lead the student to a nicer 
discrimination in the meanings and values of words 
in common use, and to avoid making a pedantic prig 
of him. There is a vast amount of rubliish afloat 
about good and bad usage, and I know no class of 
pedants more disagreeable than those who set up to 
correct the lilnglish of everybody else. He is a wise 
man who knows how to let well enough alone. If 
there is anything I wish to avoid, it is being a carping 
fault-finder; but I know that I shall be, as I have 
often been in the past, the victim of the “know-it- 
alls.” My test of the worth of a correction is whether 
the person corrected spontaneously recognizes the im- 
provement. If he doesn’t I incline to think I haven’t 
quite “hit it,” and try again. I want to be a uni- 
versal helper, not a universal fault-finder; I want to 
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make language freer, more accurate, and more expres- 
sive, not stiffer, drier, and deadlier. 

It may be suggested for the convenience of the 
student that there are three good dictionaries now on 
the market, all of which have been used in the prep- 
aration of this book. Murray ^s New English Dic- 
tionary (commonly called the Oxford) is of course 
the highest authority now available, and is invaluable 
in giving illustrative quotations by years, showing the 
history of words. The Concise Oxford compiled from 
it by Fowler quite authoritatively represents the 
British standard. Webster’s New International is 
the standard of American schools, and a convenient 
abridgment is the Collegiate. A rival of about equal 
reputation is the Standard, also published in a con- 
venient ‘^Desk” edition. Winston’s Simplified Dic- 
tionary is the easiest of all to use. More recent than 
any of these are two books devoted to common errors. 
Krapp’s ‘^Comprehensive Guide to Good English” is 
written from the jioint of view of the American col- 
lege student and contains very interesting up-to-date 
criticism, though as an authority it is not as depend- 
able as Fowler’s “Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage,” which, however, is lacking in practical point- 
edness for the American student. A good book on 
pronunciation is Larsen (Oxford University Press). 
All of these are primarily for reference rather than 
for systematic study, as is the present work. 




Rules of Grammar 

and Common Errors 


Pronouns 

1. The subject of a verb should be in the sub- 
jective or nominative case. 

We boys are giving the party (not "Us boys”) ; 
Who do you expect will go with you? (not "\'^om 
do you expect will go,” which would make "whom” 
the subject of "will go”). 

2. The object of either a preposition or a verb 
should be in the objective or accusative case. 

Between you and me (not "between you and I”; be 
careful not to be confused by "and”). 

"Whom will the paper be read byT” is grammati- 
cally correct ("whom” is governed by the preposition 
"by” at the end of the sentence) but soun^ pedantic 
and is avoided by educated people. 

3. The subject of an infinitive is in the objective 
case. 

Let you and me go to the post office (not ^^t you 
and I go” or ^HLet's [let us] you and I go”). 

4. The verbs "he,” ^^seemf* ^become/^ ^^appear^* 
€Lre followed in the predicate by the subjective case, 
since* they indicate that the predicate noun or pro- 
noun is the same as the subject. 

It is I (not "It is me,” though "I” sounds pc^ntic 
and many educated people prefer "me” as si^ar to 
the French C^est moi) ; It seems to be they (not "It 
9 
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seems to be them^’’ which is not supported by the 
same arguments as is me”). 

In the sentence ^^They believe the man to be him,” 
<<him” is correct because it means the same as ^^an,” 
which as subject of the infinitive ^^to be” must be in 
the objective case, and so ^liim” must be objective. 

6. When a pronoun follows a subordinating con- 
junction such as ^^as^^ or “thanf^ it is in the sub- 
jective case if a verb is implied of which it should be 
the subject; but if the implied verb is such that the 
pronoun should be the object, it must be in the 
objective case. Always fill in the verb to see what is 
required. 

There is no one who can run as fast as he (can 
run) ; She liked no one better than (she liked) him; 
Hy brother is much better-looking than I (am) (not 
^^than me”). 

6. Pronouns must agree with their antecedents in 
person and number. Each, every, everybody, some- 
body, nobody, anyone, John or Mary, either, neither, 
etc., are singular and must be referx^ to by the pro- 
noun he or his, even when the antecedent may be 
either masculine or feminine (it is used as a ^ort 
form of ^liis or her'^). 

Each of them has his own way of doing it (not 
^their own wa^) ; Somebody has forgotten his over- 
coat (not ^^their overcoat”) ; Every man, woman, and 
child was on hand with his little flag (not ^%eir little 
flags”) ; All the men, women, and (^dren came with 
their little flags (Notice the difference between 
"every” meaning one at a time and "all”) ; Each per- 
son does as he pleases (not "as they please”). 

Observe that two singnlar nouns connected by 
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^^and” form a plural antecedent, but if connected by 
they form a singular antecedent, since only one 
is taken at a time. 

Is it John or Mary who must select his partnerf 
(not ‘‘their partners”). 

7. The possessive cases of pronouns do not take 
apostrophes as nouns do. 

Its (“it’s” is a contraction for “it is”), his, hers, 
yours (never “your’s”), theirs, whose (“who’s is a 
contraction for “who is”). 

Verba 

8. Every sentence must have a proper verb, ex- 
pressed or clearly implied. 

He was a magnidcent man. Broad-shouldered, 
straight as an arrow, with bright black eyes, a man 
who pierced you with his glance or crushed you 
with his contempt, who liked his little joke and his 
little glass. (The verb has been forgotten. Be 
sure when you are excited you do not forget your 
verb.) 

When the verb is implied it is good practice to 
place an exclamation point at the end of the sen- 
tence, though modem writers like Hemingway do not 
do it. 

We drove as hard as we could, but we missed the 
train. A day lost I Five days to be made up on our 
joum^! I knew it couldn’t be done. 

9. Every verb must agree with its subject in person 
and number. (See Section 6.) 

Every one of those men has a pickax (not “have”) ; 
Each of tbe thousand tiny points of life is as clear as 
a star (not “are,” since “each” is the subject and 
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intervening plnrals make no difference with the 
verb); Jack and I are going to the ball; Is Hden 
going to the party or are yonf (not Are Helen or 
yon goingt’’ since the verb shp^d agree with the 
nearest noun or pronoun); Nei^er of the men has 
come (not "have come”). 

Jack doesn’t care a snap for study (not "don’t 
care,” since that is a short form of "do not care,” 
whi<^ would be absurd after the singular subject 
"Jack”) ; 1 am going with you, am 1 notf (not "aren’t 
If’). 

Collective subjects are to be treated as singular or 
plural according as the writer has in mind the various 
individuals as a group or as a consolidated body. 
"Company,” "factory,” "government,” etc., are usually 
treat^ in America as singular, though in Great 
Britain as plural. "A few men” is always plural, and 
"a number of men” may be r^arded as plural unless 
there is reference to an exact number. "An army” 
as a military organization would clearly be singular, 
but "an army of men” meaning a mob would be 
plural. "None,” though it means "no one,” is fre- 
quently used as a plural, as in "None of those women 
are dressed for a Aower.” "Politics” and "athletics,” 
though plural in form, are usually treated as singular, 
as in "Politics is an interesting game,” or "AtUetics 
claims its share of attention.” We say "this means” 
or "these means,” as in "Various means were em- 
ployed to get the tenant out.” "Montgomery Ward 
& Co.” is clearly plural in form, but "the Mont- 
gomery Ward Co.” seems to mean precisdy the same 
though singular in form, so educated people usually 
treat all company names as plural in general col- 
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loquial use; but singular when precise language is 
aimed at ^ 

10. The past participle should never be used as an 
independent verb. O^y a few irregular verbs are< 
subject to this fault. 

He began to do it (not ^^He begun to do it”) ; The 
horse diank all the water (not ^^The horse dru^”) ; 
The man did the job (not ^^The man done the job”) ; 
He saw me go in (not ^^He seen me go in”). 

11. The past tense of the verb cannot be used after 
an auxiliary as a participle. 

He awoke this morning, but He has just awaked 
(not “He has awoke”). 

He bore up well, but He has borne up well (not 
“He has bore”). 

He began to do the work, but He has begun to do 
do it (not “He has began”). 

The grass blew away, but It has blown away (not, 
“It has blew away'^). 

Only the uneducated would say “has broke,” ^lias 
drove,” “has ate,” “has flew,” “has gave,” “has went,” 
“has saw,” “has sang,” “has sank,” ^‘has spoke,” “has 
sprang,” “has stole,” “has swore,” “has swam,” ‘lias 
took,” “has threw,” “has wore,” ‘lias wrote.” 

He gave me the book last night (not “He give me* 
the book last night”) ; The mouse ran away before I 
could catch it (not “The mouse run away”). 

12. Adverbs indicating time entirely in the past re^y 
quire use of the past tense, but those indicating 
time up to the present require the perfect tense, 
Such words as **ilready/* “yetf* **justf^ require the 
perfect tense (with the auxiliary 

He wrote to me yesterday, or He has just written 
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to me (not just wrote to me”); I saw him in 
1901, or I have not seen him since 1901 (not 
didn’t see him since 1901”) ; The paper has already 
come (not “The paper came already”) ; My brother 
hasn’t yet come in (not “My brother didn’t come in 
yet”). 

13. In subordinate clauses, even after past tenses, 
universal truths are expressed in the present tense. 
The present infinitive indicates the same tense as the 
main verb. 

“He said he saw you on the street” (past tense 
following past tense) gives the natural sequence of 
tenses, but “He said ^at it is a mile to Brook Haven” 
(not “that it was,” since it is a universal truth — ^just 
as true now as when he said it) ; The doctor in his 
lecture said fever always produces thirst (not “always 
produced”). From the conversation I had with him 
he appear^ to be a man of letters (not “to have been 
a man of letters”). 

14. Avoid the dangling participle*^ (which is dis^ 
connected from the noun or pronoun it ought to 
modify). 

Having done all he could, he ordered the box sent 
ahead (not “Having done all he could, the box was 
ordered sent ahead,” since it is “he” that connects 
with “having,” not “the box”) ; While sitting on my 
doorstep 1 caught sight of a beautiful buttery (not 
^^While sitting on my doorstep, a beautiful butt^y 
caught my eye”). 

15. Participles used as verbal nouns usually take 
as their subject a possessive noun or pronoun, though 
in some cases the objective pronoun is preferred or 
at least tolerated by Vacated people. 
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I hardly knew what to make of his jumping about 
in that peculiar way (not ^'of him jumping about”) ; 
I fully approve of your son’s going to collie (not 
^‘of your son going to college”) ; What do you think 
of Mary and me moving into father’s house (in this 
case it would be awkward to say ^^Mary’s and my 
moving”). The possessive case, though often used, 
does not seem so natural when we are dealing with 
impersonal nouns, as in ^'The committee made a re- 
port on the question of his remarks (or remarks^) 
being entered in the minutes.” 

16. When a verbal noun is preceded by it 

must be followed by and when followed by ^^of* 
it must be preceded by an article. 

The building of the ship (not “The building the 
ship”) ; It is the using of it before “most” (not “The 
using it before 'most’”); I could not help doing it 
(not “doing of it” unless you said “the doing of it”). 

Nonna 

17. When two possessives are coupled together, 
the sign of the possessive case must follow each if 
each possesses individually, hut only the last if the 
two possess together. 

John and Mary’s house now came into sight (house 
belongs to both together) ; I picked up somebody’s 
hat, either Fanny’s or Jenny’s. 

18. Several words used together may have the 
possessive sign at the end. 

His gran&ather cleaned the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s boots; This was William the Conqueror’s crown; 
IVe got somebody else’s hat (this is better than “some- 
body’s dse hat”). 
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19. Onlf/ animate beings possess, though inani- 
mate objects mag be personified and so used in the 
possessive case, 

I was frightened at the length of that lesson (not 
"at that lesson’s length”) ; He spoke of the fertility 
of the land (not "the land’s fertility”) ; He was in- 
vestigating ^e drainage system of Chicago (not 
"Chicago’s drainage system/’ since personification 
would be out of place here, though it would be proper 
enough to speak of "Chicago’s civic pride”). 

Exceptions (idiomatic expressions) : The day’s, 
work; The year’s returns; Life’s journeys; The sun’s 
brightness; For goodness’ sake; For conscience’ sake; 
Art for art’s sake; Two weeks’ vacation. 

20. When a noun of general significance is pre- 
ceded by a plural possessive pronoun, it remains sin- 
gular even when the common quality applies to 
several persons or things. 

We took our part in the proceedings, each accord- 
ing to his own ability (not "our parts”) ; They were 
all of them proud of their success (not "their suc- 
eesses”). 

Adjeettves 

21. Adjectives must agree in number with the 
nouns they modify, 

I do not like that kind of apple (not "those kind of 
apples”); You have been playing these two hours 
(not "this two 'hours”) ; I can’t tolerate that sort of 
people (not "those sort of people”). 

Comparative and superlative degrees of adjec- 
tives are to be formed by adding "er” and "est” ufi- 
less the resulting word is awkward to pronounce, 
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when the adverha and ^^tnoaf^ are to he 

used. 

It was the most beautiful rose 1 ever saw (not ^^e 
beautif idlest” ) ; 1 never saw a sweeter child (not ^^a 
more sweet child”). 

23. When two ohjecta are spoken of, the compara- 
tive degree is preferred, when more than two the 
superlative. (This rule is not always observed.) 

He was the wealthier man of the two (not ^^the 
wealthiest”) ; She was the youngest of the several 
sisters; She was the younger of the two sisters. 

Adverbs 

24. Any word which modifies a verb {or parti- 
ciple), an adjective, or another adverb must be an 
adverb and not an adjective. 

He does his work very well (not "very good”) ; He 
acted conformably with the rules laid down (not 
"conformable with the rules”). 

25. If a word in the predicate really qualifies the 
meaning of the subject, not the action of the verb, it 
is to be treated as a predicate adjective, not as an 
adverb. 

He feels bad about it (not "He feels badly”) ; You 
look very pale (not "look palely^'); The coat felt 
warm (not "felt warmly”); The coffee smells good; 
The carriage rides easy; The wind blows cold (^at is, 
the wind is cold when it blows, the carriage rides so 
that ft is easy) ; The general stood firm. 

In "You did it wrong” the adjective "wrong'^ modi- 
fies the pronoun "it” and the meaning is "You did it 
so that it was wrong.” 

26. When adjectives are united with participles 
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they must he connected with a hyphen to make a 
compound word, 

A good-looking fellow (a hyphen required because 
the adjective “good” cannot modify the participle 
^^ooking^^); The gieen-painted shutters; A wann- 
feeling coat; A hard-headed man; An old-fashioned 
shortcake. (Observe that some of these compounds 
correspond to the predicate adjectives mentioned 
above.) 

By custom we also write “well-dressed,” “well- 
bred,” etc., though technically “well” is an adverb. 

27. Though in some languages doubling a negative 
intensifies it, in English it destroys it, or makes an 
affirmative. 

1 won’t do anything of the kind (not “I won’t do 
nothing of the kind”); He could hardly carry the 
pail (not “He couldn’t hardly canry it”) ; He need 
not, and does not, lessen his operations on my account 
(not “nor does not”) ; I have received no information, 
either from him or from his friends (not “neither 
from him nor from his friends”) ; He was not unable 
to carry out his plan (that is, he was able — a case in 
which a double negative makes an affirmative cor- 
rectly) ; His language, though inelegant, is not un- 
grammatical (that is, it is grammaticd). 

Oonjunctioiis and Prepositioiia 

28. Use *Hike^^ as a preposition, ^^as^^ and ^^than" 
as conjunctions. 

My brother is very like me; He acts as 1 do (not 
^^ike I do”); 1 am older than he (is) (not “older 
than him”). 

20. Do not mix constructions. 
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Ndtiier have we forgotten his past, nor do we 
despair of his present (not ^^Neither have we forgot- 
ten his past, nor despair of his present”) ; Every man 
of taste, who possesses an elevated mind, ought to 
feel grateful to these gentlemen (not ^^Every man of 
taste and possessing an elevated mind”). 

He has made alterations in the work and additions 
to it (not ^^He has made alterations and additions 
to the work”); You may use stories and anecdotes, 
and ought to do so (not ^^You may and ought to 
use stories and anecdotes”) ; Compare their poverty 
with what they might possess, and ought to (not 
^Vhat they might and ought to possess”) ; He en- 
tered without seeing her or being seen by her (not 
^^without seeing or being seen by her^'). 

30. A conjunction should not he used with a relch 
five pronoun or adverb, since such pronoun or adverb 
is itself conjunctive, unless there are two such pro- 
nouns or adverbs to be joined. 

The distinguishing excellence of YirgU, which in 
my opinion he possessed beyond all other poets (not 
^^and which in my opinion,” since ‘‘which” means 
“and it”) ; He left a son of singular character, who 
behaved so ill he was put in prison (not “and who 
behaved so ill”). It would be correct to say “Mr. 
Brown gave me back the rake which he borrowed 
from us and which he has kept in his bam ever 
since,^’ because the “and” joins the two which-dauses. 

BULBS OF CAPITALIZATION 

31. A common noun used to designate a particular 
person or place should be capitalized. 
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The South (meaning southern port of the United 
States)^ the West, the East, the Orient; the Colond 
(referring to some particular person, as a short form 
for Colonel Birchard, for instance), the President 
(meaning the President of the United States), Con- 
gress (meaning the Congress of the United States), 
&e Constitution (meaning the Constitution of the 
United States). 

The Chamber of Commerce (meaning perhaps the 
Colox^b Springs Chamber of Commerce) would be 
capitalized, but a chamber of commerce would not 
be. The High School (meaning the Racine High 
School) might be capitalized, but if there were no 
emphasis on the name as an individual name, ^liigh 
schooF’ might be considered simply a common noun 
and we could write simply ^^the high school” quite 
without emphasis. All official names, as the Com- 
mittee on Standardization and Equalization, would 
be capitalized to show their official character, but if 
they were merely descriptive they would not be. In 
a particular state ^^Legislature” might be capitalized, 
but we would not capitalize ^^&e legislature of 
Massachusetts” in general writing. 

We capitalize ^‘street,” "avenue,” "river,” etc., in 
such names as Linden Avenue, Fourteenth Stmt, 
Hudson River, as these words are part of the name. 

Present-day usage does not capitalize spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter, or sun and moon, ^ough 
in a way they seem to be individual names. 

RULES OF PUNOTUATIOK 

32. Do not run aentencee toffether with only a 
comma between. 
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There is a temptation to set off a short sentence 
closely connected logically but not grammatically, as 
in I^Then we came to the ancient city of Edinburgh. 
It is a quaint place.” 

We sometimes confuse non>relative words like 
‘^there” and “then” with relative words like “where” 
and “when.” Of course a comma is proper before 
relative words, which introduce subordinate clauses, 
as in “We were sailing gaily along, when suddenly 
a squall came up.” If we substitute “then” for 
“when” we require two sentences, as in “We were 
sailing gaily along. Then suddenly a squall came 
up.” Another example: “By five o’clock we reached 
the top of the mountain. There we had a magnificent 
view of the city below.” H “where” were substi- 
tuted for “there” a comma would be needed in place 
of the period. 

33. Low punctuation marks (periods and commas) 
are always placed inside quotation marks, hut tall 
marks (question marks, exclamation points, colons, 
and semicolons) are placed inside only if distinctly 
quoted. 

He was fond of using vulgar words like '^ust.” 
(Period inside.) The very idea of using a vulgar 
word like “bust”! (Tall mark placed outside.) We 
had an argument about “bust”; but John and I for- 
get our arj^ments as soon as they are over. (Semi- 
colon^ outside.) 

34. Three rules for the comma cover nearly all 
cases in ordinary letter writing. 

Rule 1. Words in a series are separated by 
commas. 

It was a dear, cold day. The day was dear, cold, 
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and crisp. (The best practice places a comma before 
^^and}’’ though many assume the comma takes the 
place of an omitted ^^and.^’) 

Rule 2. Words, phrases, and clauses which are not 
essential to the meaning hut are thrown in or tacked 
on for additional explanation are set off by commas. 

Well, John, how do you like the playt (Name 
used in address.) 

He said, therefore, that he must refuse my request. 
(No commas would be required in ^^He therefore 
came along with me” if Ihere is no emphasis on 
^‘iberefore.”) 

Let me J^ow, however, what you finally decide. 
(No commas would be required in ‘‘However strong 
^e temptation, you dare not lie.”) 

General Lee, who commanded the Southern troops, 
was forced to surrender. (No comma would be pos- 
sible in “The general who commanded the Southern 
troops was forced to surrender,” since the relative 
clause is essential in explaining the word “the” before 
“general,” and if it were omit^ the remaining words 
would not make complete sense.) 

Rule 3. A comma is used in the separation of 
clauses to emphasize a group of words that follows 
it, or mark a contrast 

Such disjunctive words as “but,” “for,” and “not^^ 
are very often preceded by commas, as in “John likes 
sports, but Helen prefers to read”; “1 am going to 
punish him severely, for such a bad habit must be 
broken”; “We are giving the prizes to juniors only, 
not to seniors at all.” 

1 have been reading your book, and I must confess 
it has interested me more than anything I have read 
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for a long time. (The eonuna signals the greater 
interest in the second clause in this compound sen- 
tence.) Harriet wanted her husband back, and was 
sorry she had been cold and hard. (The second 
predicate is the important one.) 

Never use a comma except to make your writing 
clearer. Unnecessary commas do more harm than 
omitted commas. 

Examples of sentences that do not require commas: 
Your remittance was duly received and we have en- 
tered your order for &e table. (No comma is 
required after ^^received,” as there is no emphasis 
on the second clause.) The patient woke at six 
o’clock and asked for a drink of water. (A comma 
before ^^and asked” would be worse than useless.) 

Special Comment. Though quotations are usually 
introduced with a comma, no comma is required if 
the grammatical connection is very close. Example: 
In such a sentence as ^^He said he would do it,” 
no comma is required between ^‘as” and ‘^He.” 

35. The semicolon has three uses: 

1. As a stronger comma, to separate groups of 
words which are themselves subdivided by commas; 

2. To separate short sentences wMch are too 
closely relat^ to be punctuated with a period; 

3. Occasionally b^ore ^^but” to separate the 
dauses of a compound sentence when the contrast is 
particularly strong. 

Examples: For Rule 1, see the illustrative sra- 
tences following the Rules of Grammar at the begin- 
ning of this book. 

Water is a fluid; mercury though a metal is a 
fluid; every other metal is a solid. 
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36. In modem writing the colon is used exdur 
sively after the salutation of a letter, as Dear Sir: 
Dear Madam: and after words meaning as follows. 

Please ship the following goods : 

Notice the colon after ^^Ezamples” on page 23 
and after ^^Exceptions’’ on page 16. The colon itself 
implies such words as '^the following.” 

37. Dashes are used to mark an abrupt transition 
— double dashes a broken sentence. 

Send me a nice book for a girl — something like 
^'Little Women,” only new. 

"You said he He stopped short, mouth open. 

Beware of using too many dashes. Be sure tliere 
is a decidedly abrupt transition. Many use them 
incorrectly in letter writing in place of periods, and 
frequently in place of commas. 

38. Parentheses are used to set off words thrown 
into a sentence when the connection is slight. A 
parenthesis within a parenthesis is marked by square 
brackets, which are most commonly used for words 
thrown into a quotation which themselves are not 
quoted. 

Notice the hyphens in "cheap-looking^’ and "good- 
sized” (adjectives combined with participles) ; There 
is a new law which reads: "The boards of trustees 
of incorporated villages [see also Vol. XIV, Sec. 
27] shall have power to compromise taxes.” 

39. Quotation marks are used to set off words 
actually quoted from someone else, or some other 
writing of the same auihor, or even single words 
taken out of sentences. A quotation within a quota- 
tion is enclosed in single marks, and another quota- 
tion within that in double marks again. 
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roT examples, see the illustrations under these 
rules. 

Slang words are often placed in quotation marks 
by way of apology for their use, as if to say, "I have 
heard this expression used.’’ 

40. Hyphens are used at the ends of lines when 
words are divided, and in compound words. Words 
can be divided only between syllables. 

Examples of compound words : coarse-grained, 
never-to-be-forgotten. (Modem usage omits hyphens 
whenever possible. Such words as ^^subject matter,” 
^^fourth grade language,” etc., are no longer hyphen- 
ated as ^ey were formerly.) 

Long syllables cannot be divided, as '^strength,” 
^Imuckle,” ^^think,” etc., which are uttered with one 
vowel sound. Prefixes and suffixes mark suitable 
dividing points, as ‘*pro-long-ing,” but short syllables 
such as *^ly” should not be carried over to the next 
line. (For prefixes and suffixes, see Word Study, 
Chapter V, page 63.) 

41. Apostrophes are used before s to indicate 
singular possessive cases of nouns, and after a final a 
to indicate plural possessives. They also take the 
place of missing letters in contractions such as 
^^don’t,” “can’t,” “didn’t,” “haven’t,” etc. 

Examples of possessives ; child’s, lady’s, ladies’ 
(never “ladie’s”), babies’; children’s, men’s (plur^s 
which do not end in s form their possessives like 
sing^ars). 

Pronouns do not take apostrophes. See Rules of 
Grammar, par. 7. 
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OHEOE-UP ON THE FORM OF LETTERS 

Margixis. Is the left-hand margin uniform in 
•width, relatively narrow on note-size paper (a third 
of an inch to half an inch) and considerably wider 
in the case of t 3 rpewritten letters on full letter sheets 
(an inch or more according to the length and solidity 
of the writing)? Is the right-hand margin fairly 
uniform, free from long lines that come near the 
edge of the paper? Is the letter crowded too high 
on the sheet, or is it placed too low? Are the para- 
graphs indented roughly half an inch to an inch — 
not less than a third of an inch? 

Date line. Are a street name and a street number 
required? Do they come first, with a comma only at 
the end of the item? Is «Ave.,” or «Boul.” 

capitalized and followed by a period if abbreviated? 
Is there no period after 16th or the like? Is "Six- 
teenth” capitalized if spelled out? 

Do the city and state come next, •with comma 
between them, and with a comma after the period for 
the abbreviation of the state, if it is abbreviated? 

Does the date come last, as "September 25, 1932,” 
•with comma after "25” and period or no punctua- 
tion after "1932,” but no comma after "September” 
or at the end? 

Is the whole heading of the letter well balanced, 
and placed to the right-hand side of the page? 

(Note. — It is good style to omit commas or periods 
at the ends of short or broken lines, since the break- 
ing of the line serves the same purpose as the 
punctuation marks; but if this style is adopted it 
must be carried out consistently.) 
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Kame aad address. Is the letter sufficiently formal 
to justify placing the name and address at the be- 
ginning, or should they be placed at the end of 
the letter? In either case is the name of the person 
to whom the letter is written just flush with the 
margin? Is it followed by a comma (unless all 
punctuation at the ends of lines is omitted) ? Is the 
address on the next line indented as a paragraph 
(exception for typewritten letters, where address may 
be flush with margin), followed by a comma, periods 
after all abbreviations, St, and the like capitalized? 
Does the third line have a double indention? Is 
there a comma after the city and a period after the 
state even if it is spelled out in full (no other 
punctuation) ? If punctuation at ends of lines is 
omitted, this would not apply to periods used to mark 
abbreviations; and even in such cases the comma 
between city and state is retained if on same line. 

Salutation. Is the salutation flush with the mar- 
gin? (Setting it slightly over to the right is a 
common error of the uninformed.) Is it followed by 
a colon or (in social letter writing only) a comma 
(never a semicolon)? Do "Sir^’ and similar words 
begin with a capital letter? In formal letters is 
^^Dear Sir^' used for a man, "Dear Madam” (never 
"Madame”) for a woman, "Gentlemen” (never "Dear 
Sirs”) for a Arm or institution, "Ladies” for a Arm 
of wpmen? ("Dear Sirs” may be used for a group 
of individuals addressed collectively in formal style.) 
Does the body of the letter start as a paragraph, on 
a new line (not farther to the right than o&er para- 
graphs, a custom that is now out of date) ? If "My 
dear Sir” or similar form is used, is "dear” begun 
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with a small letterf If informal salutations are used, 
as ^‘Dear Mother,” “Dear Friend,” is the principal 
name word capitalized, and the full name and address 
placed at the end of the letter or omitted altogether 
if intimacy is so great that they are not required f 
(It is customary to begin business letters with the 
name and address even if the salutation is partly in- 
formal, as “Dear Mr. Jones”) 

Note. — In social letters a comma may be used after 
the salutation, but not in business letters. 

Oomplimentary dose. Does it start at least a third 
of the way across the page, and not more than two- 
thirds of the way, on a separate line? Does it begin 
with a capital letter, and is it followed by a comma 
(no word capitalized except the first)? Is “yours” 
written with an apostrophe? (There should be 
none.) Is it formal, such as “Yours truly,” “Very 
truly yours,” when the salutation is formal, or an 
informal close like “Sincerely yours,” which is prop- 
erly used only in letters of a personal nature? Does 
the name come on a line below, starting a little to 
the right of the beginning of the complimentary 
close? (It may or may not be followed by a period, 
but in these days the period is seldom used.) If a 
woman’s name is signed to a letter to a stranger does 
it indicate by “Mrs.” or “Miss” in parentheses her 
condition so the person who replies will know how 
to address her? (A married woman may sign her 
own name and write “Mrs.” followed by her hus- 
band’s full name in parentheses flush wi^ the left- 
hand margin. It is particularly bad form for a 
woman to sign her name with “Mrs.” or “Miss” not 
enclosed in parentheses.) 
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Errors of Pronunciation 

In the modern point of view the most acceptable 
standard of speech is the natural pronunciation of 
educated people, which it is the business of dic- 
tionaries and language critics merely to record with- 
out imposing their own ideas of history and logic. 
The history of a word matters far less than the usage 
of today, and to most critics artificial reasoning as 
to what ought to be the correct pronunciation matters 
still less. 

But it is not so easy to decide what the usage of 
educated people is, for in different parts of the 
English-speaking world the usage varies widely. 
British speech and American speech are distinctly 
different, yet what American will admit that British 
usage is better than American? We are forced to 
admt that there are several good ways of pronounc- 
ing words, among which we have a right to take 
our choice. This will not please those who would 
like to have an absolute right and wrong; but now 
that we know that all truth is relative, we should be 
prepared for an ever varying pronunciation of a 
growing language, with which it is our duty to keep 
up to date. 

Tha British use the ah sound when they pronounce 
ask, bath, class, can% command, dance, glass, master, 
path, staff, and telegraph, while most Americans use 
the &hort sound of a as in glad, and, and hand. Such 
Americans as prefer the ah sound will be wise if 
they remember l^at even the British keep the flat a 
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in gland, hand, glad, clandestine, franchise, finance, 
marital, gas, dUletante, extant, etc. To pronounce 
these words with the ah sound of a betrays the imi- 
tator. 

Today even the dictionaries recognize a pronuncia- 
tion of such words as nature, literature, and fortune 
which resembles nachur, literachur, and forchn. To 
try to give the pure long u sound in blue and rude 
is today regarded as pedantic over-meticulousness 
{hlu instead of hloo, rude instead of rood), since 
after bl (I following another consonant) and r it is 
physically impossible to pronounce the long sound of 
u with perfect naturalness. 

But ^at is no license to be careless and say Toos- 
day, nooz, and gratitood, or actuv, governmunt, and 
evident. Slovenly pronunciation is always objection- 
able to educated people^ whether they are British or 
Americans, Northern or Southern. 

Some people, trying hard to be correct, give the 
sound of or in for to the last syllable of such words 
as error, honor, executor, advisor, etc., etc., where the 
correct pronunciation gives the sound of er. In a 
formal legal word like mortgageor the or sound is 
required, and a distinction may be made between the 
informal spelling and pronunciation of adviser and 
the more formal advisor. So in ordinary conversa- 
tion evU is clipped to ev% but a clergyman in a 
terrific sermon may use two syllables in denouncing 
evil. Some p^ple like to make four syllables of 
interesting, while in informal talk others will cl4> it 
to inf resting, almost but not quite diding the second 
vowel. 

The English criticize Americans for saying 
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Amuf^ican and sqwuf^rel instead of Am^^riean and 
sqid'rrel, and many Americans like the English pro- 
nunciation better. 

In rapid conversation no distinction can be de- 
tected between the obscured sounds of a, e, i, o, or u, 
nor the syllables or, er, ir, or, or ur, which all sound 
like er, though ur is supposed to be a little heavier 
than the rest. To try to make a distinction is use- 
lessly conscientious. So mountain, curtain, certain, 
villain are pronounced mountin, curtin, certin, and 
villin if you like, or mountan, curtan, certan, and 
villan if you like that better, for the sound is all one 
and the same anyway. 

Americans prefer the short sound of % in the last 
syllable of infantile, docile, fertile, febrile, puerile, 
senile, but the long i is sometimes heard in some of 
these words. But no one would pronounce genuine 
with a long i, nor iodine with a short i, though all the 
other chemicals in ine, as bromine, chlorine, fluorine, 
are given the short i sound. There is a ^oioe be- 
tween gen^iroU and gen-yal, bes-ti-al and best-yal, 
though the two-syllable form gets the preference. 

If you make i long in the first syllable of Italian 
or italic you will be set down as uneducated, just as 
you would if you said genu-tne^] and the same would 
be true if you accented the first syllable of hor4-zon 
instead of saying hor-i'zon. 

Accent is just as much a part of the good manners 
of pronunciation as getting vowel sounds ^ht; yet 
in certain words it varies. The nouns will be ac- 
cented on the first syllable and the verbs on the 
second, as a pei/mit and to per-miif, a di'geat and to 
Ai-ffzef, the dis'coufse and to dis-cowrsef, etc. 
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It is an interesting fact^ however, that good 
speakers va^ the accent on certain words according 
to the position m the sentence. Though no mention 
is made of this in the dictionaries, Krapp calls atten- 
tion to it, and everyone must recognize that he is 
quite right. Contrast the following : 

The ex'tant letters; many letters are ex-tant'. 

An ab'ject apology; his behavior was ab-ject'. 

An ad'verse decision ; the decision was ad-verse'. 

The oc'cult sciences ; his methods were oc-cult'. 

Ab'stract reasoning; his reasoning was ab-stract'. 

Where do you place the ac'cent in this word? Do 
you ac'cent it on the first syllable? His strange garb 
ac-cent'ed his foreign manner. (Notice that not only 
is the noun accented on the first syllable, but the verb 
is so accented also when it means ^^give an accent 
to,'' but when it has the more general meaning of 
accentuate it is accented on the last syllable.) 

Take the dis'count; I wish to dis'count this bill; 
you must dis-count' much that he says. 

The pronunciation of names must be taken from 
the people who use the name, however queer that 
pronunciation may seem. The h is silent in such 
British names as Nottingham, Birmingham, Clapham, 
and Amherst, and since the English settled the 
American town of Amherst their descendants con- 
tinue to omit the h. Likewise if the people of Chi- 
cago call it Chi-cavfgo, you can’t possibly make it 
Chi-cah^go as some toeorists would like to, though 
you may respect the theorists when you hear their 
pronunciation. So Concord, Massachusetts, is not 
eothcord but cong-kerd. 
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Matiy English do not pronounce the h in which, 
where, when, etc,, as the Americans do, and some 
educated Americans omit it, though to ordinary ears 
ibis sounds illiterate. 

Words Often Mho^ronounced 

abdomen — Accent do rather than ah, 
accent — We accenf or accentuate a point for 
phasis, but give a word an acfcent, and so ac^cent it. 
acclimate — ^Accent cli rather than ac, 
accurate — ak^ku, not ak-er, 
accoustics — ohkoo' rather than a-kov/, 
adverse — See Introduction, p. 32. 
advertisement — Accenting ver is considered better 
than tiae, which is the commonest in United States, 
again — gSn United States, gdn England, 
against — genet, 

aged — An a^ged (two syls.) person; Properly aged 
(one syl.). 
agenda — a-jin^da, 
albumen — Accent hn, not ah 
alias — ^Accent a, not U, 
alien — yen, not v-en, 

ally, allies — Always long i, preferably accented, 
alma mater — md'. 

almond — aWmund {I silent) preferred to dVmund, 
amateur — dm-a-ter' or dm'acher, 
amenable — not men, 

Amherst — h silent. See Introduction, 
anchovy — ^Accent chd (ch soft, not ko) rather 
than dn. 

anti — ^Don’t make ti too long. 
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antipodes — ^Accent Up; last syl. dez, 
apricot — cfpri preferred to &p*ri. 

Arab — dr, not ^rah. 
archangel — ark, not arch, 
archbi^op — arch, not ark, 
architect — ark, not arch, 

Arkansas — ^by law, ahr^kan-saw, 

Asia — afaha preferred to d^zha, 

askance — ^Accent kance, not oak, 

asphalt — fdlt, not fawlt, 

associate, association — aM preferred to cd, 

Atheneum — Accent ne, 

attach^ — d-td~ahd\ 

audacious — dd, not daah, 

aunt — ahnt better than dnt, 

• ave Maria — ah'vd Ma-re'a, the old form, is cer- 
tainly better than the modem pronunciation a^ve 
Mc^ry, 

aviation — d-vi, not dv, 

awkward — ward {w sounded), 

aye — in a vote, t; but "forever and o.” 

azure — dzWur now preferred to a^zhur, 

bade — bdd, not hdd, 

ballet— bdi-Jd'. 

Balzac — usually anglicized to hdVzdk, 

Bartholdi — bahr~tdVdd, 

Basil— 

Bayard — bd better than bh 
bayou — bVdd, 

Beauchamp — bech^tn, 
beau monde — bd mawnd, 
because — cawz, not cdz, 
bedstead— not aUd, 
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been — bin United States, hen England. 

Beethoven — bd' to-ven. 
bdialf — hdhf, not hd/. 
beige — hazh. 

beneath — th as in pith, not mth. 

Bengal — ben^gawV, 
bequeath — th as in with, not pith. 
betroth — o short preferred, 
bicycle — ^Accent bi, y short, 
biennial — bi with long ». 
billet-doux — bila dod'. 

Bingen — ^hard g, not jen. 
biography — bi with long ». 
bitumen — bi-tu'men, not bifu. 
bivouack — biv'wah. 
blackguard — hlag'gard. 
hlas^^blchzd'. 

blatant — a long in bla, not ah or d. 
blessed — The blessed (two syls.)j He was blessed 
(one syl. — blest), 
hlae^ldd. See Introduction. 

Boccaccio — bo-kah'cWo. 

Bologna — boUo^nya. 

Bolshevik — boVshe-vik, plu. bdVshe-vi'ke. 
bon voyage — bon(g) vwah-yahzh\ 
borough — buy 6. 
bosom — bdbz or bdoz. 
bouquet — bdd, not bd. 

bourgeois — boorzh-waV (middle class society) ; 
bur-joW (kind of type), 

Bowdoin — bo'd/n. 
bowsprit — bd, not bow. 
bree<^es — bHch'ez. 
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breeching — brich^ing. 
bronchitis — ki (accented)^ not ke. 
brooch — brock (long o). 

Brougham — same as broom. 
brusque — brdbsk, not bruak. 

Buenos Aires — bwd'noa Vrea. 
buoy — ^like hoy. 
bureaucracy — bu-ro'krchai. 
business — hiss' ryea (two syllables). 

Cairo — in Egypt kl, in United States kd. 
calf — ^in U. S. kdf seems universal in spite of the 
dictionary kakf. 
calf’s-foot — kavss'fdbt. 

Calliope — cchli'o-pe. 

camelopard — ^Accent met. 

canaille — ca-nah'y' preferred to ca-ndV. 

Carnegie — kar-nd'gl. 
casualty — kdzk'u-aUte. 
catch — ^Don^t say ketch. 

Cayenne — kl-en', not kd. 

Cecil — ana'll. 
celibacy — Accent cel. 
cellar — ^not aul. 
cello — chil'lo. 

cement-^Accent last syllable for both noun and 
verb. 

Cenci — chSn'chl. 
chamois — akdmfX. 

charg4 d’affaires — akar-zkdf ddf-fd/. 
chassis — ahda'l is better than ahda'la. 
chasten — ckda, not ckda (t silent). 
cha8tisement-<^hds^tler-ment. 

Chatham — h silent. See Introduction. 
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ft 

f. 

chauffeur — sho-fu/, 
chef — shSf. 

chef-d’cBUvre — ahd du(r)v/. 

Chekov ^ — chi or chafkdf. 

Cheshire — cheah'er. 

chestnut — t silent. 

chic — ahek, not chlk nor ahlk. 

Chicago — ahl-caw'go, 
chicanery — aht-kdfner-y, 

Chinese — ea, not ia. 

Chopin — aho^pdn, 

Cincinnati — nahftl, not ndt-ta, 
civilization — Iz, i ^ort in United States, 
clapboard — klab or Map. 

Chapham — h silent. See Introduction, 
cleanly — He is a kUtifU person; He does his work 
klen'U. 

Cleopatra — pd or pah, 
cognac — kdn'ydk. 
coincidence — Accent in, 

Cologne — kdUdn\ 

column — um, not yum, 

combatant — ^Accent com, 

commandant — Accent dahnt {ddnt), 

comparable — Accent com. 

compatriot — pd, not pdt. 

compromise — kdm'pro-miz {not prom'ia), 

con amore — a mo'rd. 

concentrate — Accent con (pref.) rather than can. 
Concord — cong'kerd. 
condolence — ^Accent do, not con, 
conduit — kon'dit. 

conhdanti confident — ^He made Fred his confidant 
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(accent dmt ) ; He was confident of success (accent 
con). 

congress — cong, not con. 

conjugal — ^Accent con, not ju, as formerly dic- 
tionaries demanded. 

conjure — ^I con-jur^ you; He could cun'jur like a 
magician. 

connoisseur — con-nis-suf^, 
conquest — cong, not con. 
conspiracy — splr, not spi. 

(to) consummate — ^Accent con; adjective accents 
sum. 

contemplate — Accent con, 
contents — ^Accent con; He was con~tenf. 
contrast — ^It is a good con' tract; The colors con- 
traaf well. 

conversant — ^Accent con. 

converse — He con-versedf well; I can prove the 
con' verse. 

convert — They are trying to con-verf him, to make 
him a con'vert. 

convoy — They con-voyed' the con'voy. 
cordial — yal, not i-al, 

corespondent — (in divorce suit) Accent cd and 
spond. 

corps — kor. 

correspondent — (for writing letters) Accent spond 
only. 

corsage — kor-sahzh' preferred, 
coup d'etat — kod dd-tdh'. 
coupon — koo, not ku. 
courteous — kur^te-ous, not yus. 
courtier — korVyer. 
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i, J 

Covri>er — The English poet pronounced his name 
jpooper, 

creek — ^not krik, 

crevasse — (in glacial ice) Accent vasse, 

Crichton — kri'tun, 
culinary — ku, not kUl. 
cumulative — Accent ku» 
cupboard — kuh — p silent. 

dahlia — ^most commonly ddVya, but also daVya and 
ddhVya, 

Bail Eireann — dahl yer^an. 

data — d^ta, 

daub — dawh, not dob, 

Daudet — dd-dd'. 
deaf— dd/. 

decade — ^Accent dec, not cade, 
decisive — c%, not cis, 

decorous — dekfo-rus is commoner than de-kd'rus, 
which however is preferred by Webster, 
defalcate— /d?, not fawl (accented), 
defalcation — ^Accent cd. 
deficit — ^Accent dSf, not ftc, 
definitive — ^Accent fin. 

delegate — ^A deVe~git to the convention; He will 
deVe-gdt his powers to another, 
delinquent^tfi^ (accented)^ not lin, 
demonstrate, demonstrator — ^Accent dem. 
depot — dS'pd, no longer da^po. 
desbrt — The dessert; His de-serta^; To de-serf. 
desolate— A dea^o-Ut place; The army dea'o-ldUed 
the land. 

despicable — ^Accent dea, not pic. 
dessert — Accent aert. 
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detail — ^He detaUedf me to look after the details or 
de-tails^. 

detestation — de preferred to dSU 
detour — de or dd-toor^, or a round-about road in 
automobiling frequently called a de'toor. 

Deutsch — (German) doich, 
devastation — dev, 

Devonshire — ahlr or sher, 
diamond — di'a-mond (three syllables), 
digest — A digest; To di-gesf one's food, 
dilate — dH or dl. 
dilemma — dl or dH-lemfa, 
dilettante — tdn'te, 
diocesan — ^Accent oc (os). 
diphtheria — dif, no longer dip. 
diphthong — dif, no longer dip. 
directly — i short, 
dirigible — Accent dir. 
discard — In the dis^card; To dis~card\ 
discount — Dis^ count or dis-counf the bill; Take the 
dia'count, 

discourse — ^A long dis'courae; He dia-cottraed^ on 
conscience, 
dishabille — dia-chbeV. 
dishevelled — dXrahev'ld 
disputable — ^Better to accent dis than pti. 
disputant — Accent dia, not pti. 

Disraeli — diz-rd^le. 
dooHe — dda'il, not do. 

dog — dawg is now considered all right for those 
who like it. 

Doric — dor, not dd. 

Dostoievsky — dda-to-ydfaM, 
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dotii — d/uthy not doth. 

double entendre — ddbbl ahn{g)-tahn{gYdr. 
douche — dddsh, 
drama — drah'ma. 

dramatis personae — dram'a-tia per-sd'ne, 
drought — drowt. 

drouth — drowth (same as drought). 
dynasty — dJi United States, dJLn England, 
eat, ate — The pronunciation et is considered low 
colloquial in United States, but St is recognized as 
good usage in England. 

Ecce Homo — ek^se ho^mo. 

4clat — arklah\ 

economic, economical — e-ho or Sk-o. 

6cru — d'krod. 
eczema — Accent ec(ek). 

Edinburgh — ed'in-hur-o. 

effort — fert in conversation, fort in formal dis- 
course. 

egotism — e^go or Sg. 

either — e United States, % England. 

Elizabethan — ^Accent he or hSth. 
encyclopedic — Accent pe. 
enema-^n'e-wa. 
enervate — ^Accent en. 

England — ing^ gland. 
ensemble — ahn ( g ) -$ahn{g) 'hi. 
enunciate — ahl preferred to d. 
etr — ^like were, erring like errand (short e as 
in let). 

espionage — esfpe-o-naeV. 

every — three syllables, not ev're. 

evil — ^vl, e'rdl only in formal discourse. 
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exemplary — ^Accent em or ex. 
exigency — ^Accent ex, not ig. 
expert — ^An eafpert opinion; to be ex-perl^; he was 
an eafpert. 

explicable — ^Accent ex, not pile. 
expurgate — ^Accent ex or pur. 
exquisite — ^Accent ex, not quia. 
extant — ^Many letters are ex-tanf; the ea^tant 
letters. 

extempore — ex-temf po-re, not ex-iem'por. 
extraordinary — tror usually preferred to tra-or. 
Eyre, Jane — like care, not fire. 
facade — fd-sahdf. 

taker— fd'ker, street peddler; fakir— /o-ker', 

Oriental mendicant. 

Faneuil (Hall, in Boston) — f&nX 
Fascista — fah-shis'tah. 
febrile — fe preferred to fSh. 

February — Feb-roo, not Feh-u. 
feminine — rAn, not nin. 

fertile — ^United States prefers t\l, England tU. 

finale — fUnahfle, fi not long. 

finance — fi short, accent ndnee. 

financier — flfhan-ae/. 

fiord — fyord, 

Flaubert — fio-hi/. 

florist — fio or flor. 

forbade — hdd, not bdd. 

forecastle — fokfal. 

forge — 0 long, not as in for. 

formidable — Accent for, not mid. 

Frances, Francis— Not distinguished in pronuncia- 
tion. 
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fi^ulein— /foi'Kn. 

frequent — It was a fre^quent occurrence; We fre- 
quented^ the hall. 

Freud — froid, 

gallant — ^He was gaVlant on the fields and galrlanf 
in the parlor. 

Galsworthy — gawls, not gals. 
gaol — Same as jail. 

gape — gap preferred to gdhp; g&p is colloquial, 
garage — gar-ahzh' is preferred, 
genid — yal commoner than i-o?. 
genii — l-i. 

genius — (gifted person) yua. 

Genoa — ^Accent Gen (jen). 
genuine — in, not in. 

Gil Bias — 8 sounded, 
glamour — mer. 
glisten — t silent. 

Gloucester — glossier. 

Goethe — gu{r)te{r) — ^the sound is that of the let- 
ters before r, ^ough the r is not sounded, 
gondola — ^Accent gon, not do. 

Gounod — god'nd. 
granary — grdn, not grd. 
gratis — grd, not grat. 
gratitude — Don^t say grat-i-tood. 

Greenwich — In England gHn'ij. 
grievous — vous, not vi-us. 
gubernatorial — gu, not gub. 

Habana— Preferred spelling, but pronounced 
ha-vdn^a. 

Haitian— hd'te-an. 
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half — Careful speakers prefer hahf, though Mf 
commoner. 

handkerchief — hang'ker-chlf, not chef. 
handsome — d silent, 
harass — ^Accent har, not r&ss. 
harem — hd. 

haunt — hawnt now preferred to hahnt. 

Hawaiian — ha-wt'yan. 
hearth — harth^ not herth. 
heinous — hd^ ntia. 

Helena — heVe-na, except 8t. He-ltna. 

herb — erb United States, herb England. 

heroine — her, not he-ro, 

hiatus — hi-dftu8. 

hiccough — hikfup, not cof. 

history — ^not histry. 

homage — horn. 

hoop— long 00 , like loop. 

horizon — ho, accent ri, not hor. 

hospitable — ^Accent hoa, not pit. 

hostler — t silent, hoa or oa. 

hover — huv, not hov. 

humble — hum preferred to um, 

humor — hu preferred to u. 

hygienic — hi-ji-Sn'ic. 

hyperbole — huper^bo4e, not htper-bol. 

hypocrisy — hip. 

hypodermic — hl-po-der^mic. 

ignoramus — ra. 

illustrate — ^Most people accent H. 
imbecile — ail United States, ael England, 
impious — ^Accent im, not pi. 
implacable — ^Accent pld, not pldk. 
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importune — ^Accent tune, not por, 

imprimatur — Accent md. 

inaugurate — au'gu, not au'ger. 

incomparable — Accent com, not par. 

incongruous — kong, not kon, accented. 

inconvenience — yens, not i-ens. 

incorporeal — ^Accent po, not cor. 

increase — Count the in^ crease; The sum increases^, 

indict — dit. 

indisputable — ^Accent dis, not pu. 
indissoluble — ^Accent dis. 
industry — Accent in, not dus. 
inexorable — Accent ex, not o. 
inexpiable — ^Accent ex. 
inexplicable — ^Accent ex, not plic. 
ingenious — yus, not irus. 
inhospitable — Accent hos, not pit. 
inopportune — Accent tune. 
inquiry — ^Accent qul, not in. 
instinct — Birds Imve in'stinct; He was a being 
instincf with life, 
interest — in'ter-est, not ter^esf, 
international — ndsh, not nd. 
intestine — tin, not tin. 
inveigle — ve, not vd in United States usage, 
inventory — Accent in, not ven. 
irony — i'rwn-i. 

irremediable — ^Accent me, not rem. 
iAevocable — Accent rev, not vo. 
isolate — Vso or Is. 

Israel — iz, not iss. 

Italian — ^drst i short 
italic — ^first % short. 
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Jacobin — j&k. 

Jacques — zhahk, 

January — not jen. 

Japanese — ez, not is. 

Jaques (in Shakespeare) — jofquez. 

J oaquin — wah-ken\ 
joust — just. 

Juan — ^Don Ju'an or h'wan (hoo'm), 
kamerad — kah-mer-dhdf. 

Khayyam (Omar) — kl-yahm\ 

Khedive — ka-dev\ 

lamentable — Accent lam, not ment. 

landau — daw, not do (German, not French). 

lava — lah'va. 

learned — ^He is a learn' ed man, though he has not 
learn' d to make money, 
legend — Uj, not le. 
legislature — Accent leg. 
leisure — le or lezh. 

Leominster — lem'eter. 
lettuce — tie, not tus. 

levee — lii/e, bank of river; lev-t, gathering of 
guests. 

lichen — U'ken. 

lieutenant — lu United States, lef England. 

lingerie — Idn {g) -zher-e\ 

litterateur — lit-er~ah-ter^. 

loath, loth (same word) — ^like both, 

loathe — th as in breathe. 

long-lived — i long. 

Los Angeles — g hard or like j. 
lyceum — Accent ce, not ly. 

Mackinac— last syllable naw. 
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mademoiselle — madrmwa-zeV (better than mad- 
em-wd). 

mall — (a hammer) mawl. 

mamma, mama — ^Accent last syllable mdh. 

massage — ma-sahzh'. 

measure — mizh'er. 

medicinal — Accent die (dis). 

medieval — me or m^d, 

mediocre — me, not med. 

meliorate — meVyor-dt, 

memoir — mim'wor preferred. 

meringue — me-rdng\ 

mesne — men. 

minute — ^A min^t of time, a ml-nuf particle, 
mischievous — ^Accent mia, not chiev (chiv). 

Mohican — mo-he'kan. 
moisten — t silent. 

molecule — mol or mo; but md4ec' Vrlar. 

Moli^re — mdl-ydr'. 

monetary — mun, not mon. 

naif, naive — ndh-ef, nah-ev\ 

naked — nd'ked, not neck'ed. 

nape — nap, not nap. 

national — ndsh, not nd. 

n6glig^ — nd-gle-zhd'. 

neither — ne United States, m England. 

nephew — n^f United States, nH England. 

nepotism— n^p, not ne. 

d’est-ce pas ? — ndae pah (French for “Isn^t it 
sot”). 

Newfoundland— Accent foumd for the dog, Nev/- 
fund-land for the country. 

New Orleans — Accent Or. 
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news — ^Don’t say nddz. 

nitrogenous — Accent trog (troj). 

noblesse oblige — nd-hlia^ 6-hlezh\ 

nomad — no United States, nom England. 

nothing — nuth, not noth, 

oasis — Accent a (pref.) rather than o, 

obeisance — hd or he, accented. 

obelisk — dh, not o'he, 

obscenity — scSn, not sce'ni, 

occult — The oc^cuHt sciences; The problem was very 
occulf, 

office — not awfu8, 

often — t silent (though many educated people now 
pronounce the t). 
ogle — o'gl, not dg^l, 
omelet — omelet. 

onyx — dWix preferred to d'nia?. 

opponent — Accent po, not op, 

orange — drinj is better than or like for, 

orchid — orchid, 

ordeal — Accent or, not de, 

Orion — ^Accent ri, not o, 

Paderewski — porder-dfa'ke, 
pageant — pdfent preferred to pd'jent, 
papier machd — pdp-gd' mah-ahd', 

Pepys — pdpa (generally preferred). 

parliament — i is silent — la. 

patent — Pdfent rights; It is pd'tent (obvious). 

patriot — pd'tri or pdt, 

peculiar — yer, not i-ar. 

peremptory — ^Accent per or emp; not pre'emp, 
periodic — pS'ri, not pdr^i, 
perspiration — ^not pres. 
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phonics — phdn'ica or pho'nics. 
piquant — pe'kant, not pik'want, 
poem — not pom, 
poignant — g silent, poi'nant, 
precedence, precedent — It takes pre-ce'dence, but 
will not form a prec'edent, 

predecessor — prid preferred to pre'de, 
predilection — pre'di preferred to prid. 
preface — prif, 

preferable — prSf, not pre-fer^, 
prelate — prSl, not pre, 
prelude — prel or pre. 
premature — prSm or pre. 

premier — pre'mi-er or prem (preferred by Eng- 
land). 

presentation — pria, not pre. 
prestige — prea-tezh' is preferred, 
pretence — ^Accent fence, not pre. 
pretty — pfM, not pr^t. 
prima facie — pr^ma fd'ahi~e, not fa^aha. 
princess — ^Accent prin, not ceaa, except ‘‘princesse 
style of dress.” 
privacy — pm, not pHv. 
process — pr6c United States, pro England, 
produce — Prdd'uce is prd-duced\ 
progress — prdg United States, pro England; but 
we say ^‘to pro-greaa'^\ 
project — He is pro-jecfing a new prdfect. 
pronunciation — ahl-d'ahun now seems to be pre- 
ferred to cf-a. 

pro tempore — po-re, not por. 
prussic — prUa, not proo. 
psalter — p silent. 
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psendonym — p silent. 

Psyche — si'ke. 

psychiatry — shki'-chtri. 

puerile — U United States, tl England. 

Punjaub — Accent jauh (jahh), not Pun. 

purport — The pur^port; It purports' to be. 

purulent — pur^d64ent. 

pyramidal — pi-r&m'idaL 

pyrites — pi-ri'tes. 

quay — ke. 

quinine — kwVnln or kwUnen'. 

qui vive — ke vev. 

radiator — rd'di, not rdd. 

radio — rafdi, not rad. 

radish — rad, not rid. 

raillery — rdl preferred to rSl. 

rajah — rah'ja. 

rapine — rdp'in, not rd. 

raspberry — rdz or rahz, not rawz. 

ration — rd or rash. 

rational — rash, not rd. 

really — re'cU, not rel. 

record — Record' his name in this rec'ord {erd, not 
ord, except in formal addresses), 
routable — Accent fut. 
regime — rd' zhem'. 
rendezvous— ron'de-i?oo. 
research — ^Accent search, 
resignation — rez, not res. 
resource — ^Accent source. 
respite— not pit. 
rSsumA— 

retail— In the re^tail store many a story was 
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re-taile^; They are re^taUing the goods at half 
price. 

retrograde — rit preferred to re. 
revocable — ^Accent rSv. 
revolt — volt or vdlt 
rhemn — same as room. 

Richelieu — fish' e-loo (Anglicized), 
righteous — yue. 
robust — Accent bust, not ro. 
romance — Accent mance, not ro. 

Romola — ^Accent Bom. 

, root — ^like hoot. 
rout — rowt. 

route — ^like hoot, though rowt is common in military 
and commercial uses, 
routine — roo, not row. 
rude — rood. 

sacrament — adc, not adfcra. 
sacrilegious — le'jue, not llj'us. 

Sainte Beuve — 8an{g)t hu{r)v (the sounds of the 
vowels with the letters in parentheses clipped short), 
salmon — I silent, sdm^un. 
salve — sahv, not adv. 
salver — adl, not aah. 
satiety — Accent t%, not ad. 
saucy — aawa, not ada. 
says — aiz United States, adz England, 
scenic — ace'nic better than acen'ic. 
schedule — akid'ul United States, ahid'ul England, 
schism — ch silent, alzm. 

Schubert — hert, not bar. 
seamstress — aim. 
seine — adn, sin. 
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Seine (river) — adn. 

semi — Short i is better than long. 

senile — ae'nil or nil. 

senior — aen'yer. 

sentient — ain'ahi-ent or ahint. 

sergeant — sahr, not aer. 

sesame — aSa'chtne. 

shew — aho, 

shone — ahon or ahon. 

short-lived — Uvd, not UvdL 

simile — 

since — not aSna. 

sinecure — aVne, not adn. 

Slav — alahv or aldv. 
sleek — ^not alick. 

slough (cast skin of serpent) — aldf 

slough (miry place) — ^like how. 

sloven — aluv'n. 

soften — t silent. 

solecism — adl or ad. 

solstice — adl, not adl. 

sovereign — adv or auv. 

squalor — aqudl preferred to agudl. 

squirrel — aqur United States, aquir England. 

St. John (English name) — adn'jun. 

St. Maur — ae'mdr. 
stolid — atdl, not atd. 
strat^c — te'gic or tdg. 
subtle — adfl, b silent, 
suite — awet, not aut. 
surprise — ^not aup. 

survey — He made a aur^vey; He aurveyed^ the land, 
sword-^ silent. 
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ityllabic — ^Accent lab. 

syringe — ^Accent ayr, not inge^inj). 

table-d'hote — tahbl d^dt. 

Tadema — Accent Tad. 

Tannhauser — tahn'hoi-zer. 
tedious — i-ua or yua. 
telegrapher — Accent leg. 
tenacious — nd, not naah. 
tenet — tin'et, not te. 

Terpsichore — terp-aWor-re. 

Thalia — Accent ll. 

Thames (river) — term. 
their, there — like care, not ther. 

Thiers — te-dr^. 

thyme — like time. 

ticklish — tik'liah, not tik-ehiah. 

tiny — tl, not te or tin. 

tirade — tVrdd United States, ti-rdd' England, 
tomato — md or mah. 
tortoise — tla, not toia. 
toward — tord. 

Trafalgar — ^Accent fdl. 
tribune — Mb, not M. 
trochee (in verse) — trd'ke. 
truculent — true or troo. 

Tschaikowski — chV-kawfakl. 

Tucson — tdd'aur^. 

Turgenev — toor-gdrifyef or gin'yef. 
miconscionable — un-kdrh^ahufh-able. 
unguent — ur^g^gwent. 
usage — sound of js preferred to a. 
usurp — sound of z, not a. 
vagary — Accent ga. 
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vaginal — ^Accent vdgivdj) or gi, 
valet — vaVet or oaZ-o'. 
valuable — vaVu^chhle, not vaVttrhle, 
vanquish — vdng'kwish. 
variorum — va-ri-d'rum. 

vase — VOS (United States), vaz or vdhz (England), 
vehemence — ^Accent ve, not he, 

Velazquez — vel-dth'ki th. 

venison — ven'i-zn United States, ven'zn England, 
veracious — rd, not rash. 
vermilion — miVyun, not miVi-^un, 

Versailles — ver-adW or ver-eah^y*, 

vers libre — vdr le'hr. 

villain — viVin, not un or dne. 

Viola — vl'o-la preferred (in Shakespeare’s Twelfth 
Night). 

virile — v%r preferred to vu 
virulence— D?r, not ver, 
vis-a-vis — ve'zah-ve\ 
viscount — vVkownt, 
vis4 — ve'zd or ve-zd\ 
vitamin — v% or vit. 
vivacious — vl-vafshus, not vdah, 
viva voce — vVva vo'ee, 
viz. — to be read vJrddVi-cet, 
vocable— preferred, 
volcano — cd, not cah, 

von (German) — fdn, not v6n (except American 
names). 

Wagner — vahg'ner. 
warrior — yur or li-or, 
weapon — wdp. 

Weber — vd'her. 
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Wemjss — wemz, 

whether — ^not wether, 

which — not wich, 

while — not wile, 

wife's— Don’t make it wive^e, 

windpipe — wind, 

won't — 0 long, not wunt, 

wont (no apostrophe) — wunt, 

worsted — woos'ted (woos like puss), 

wonnd — wdond' preferred. 

Xavier — zdv'uer, 

Xenia — ze'ni-a, 

Xerxes — zerx'ez, 

yellow — ^not yul, 

yolk — yok preferred. 

y osemite — yo-sem'i-te, 

zenith — ze IFnited States, zen England. 

Zeus — zoos or ziis, not ze-us, 
zoology — zo-oV, not zoo-oV, 

Errors of Spelling 

Test on One Hundred Common Words Host Oftmi 
Misspelled 

Directions for taking the test: On a separate 
Aeet of paper write down the numbers from 1 to 
100 in a column, and as you read over the following 
nahrative write opposite each number the correct 
spellmg of the it^ic word preceding that number. 
The spelling given in the test is intended to be suffi- 
ciently phonetic to indicate the common pronuncia- 
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tion of the word. U is intended to represent any 
obscure sound. 

The Test 

I see somebody humming {!)* She is moving slowly 
akro8{2) the feeld{S). Ignt{^) it your mother T 
Her walk 8emg(5) fumilyer{6). PYhape{7) she is 
calling you to dtnV(8). I promised my mother I 
v)oodnt{9) fail to be in the dtntn^(10)-room at one 
oclok{ll) sharp. I fully ment{12) to be there on 
time, but it is allreddy (13) eight minutes past one. 

I have been 8tuddiing(14:) my gramer(15) for an 
hour, and haven’t yet learnt what a sentenailQ) is. 
I thmk the le8un{17) is alltoog ether (IS) too long. 
Ha8nt(19) Jack been having a hard time with it, 
toot It is nine pages long, and the n%nth(29) is the 
hardest. I was hopeing (21) we should have a short 
and easy task today, but I was d%sapo%nted(22) , It 
is the kite (23) of the ridiculous. Someone ought to 
speak to the prin8upul(2^) of our school. 

I am begining(25) to like history. Do you know 
what great Americans have their birthdays in 
F€hrweryt(26) Why, yes, Washington and Lin- 
coln. Lincoln’s birthday comes on Weneday (27) 
this year. I wonder hwether(2S) it will be a 
ple8tmt(2d) day. If the wether(30) is good we shall 
probubly(31) take a trip to gran^ather’s. It 
felz(32) all right today. Will you ak8ept(33) an 
invitotion to go with me? Before we moved to this 
house we uzd too (34) go to see grandfather every 
week. One year I didunt(35) miss a single week. I 
don’t know emthing(36) I enjoyed as much. In the 
fall we could always eat what we liked of the 
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^oot{27) that dropped to the gronnd. In tue spring 
1 Zed(38) the little lambs about. In the summer I 
always went 39) down to the brook, where I 

once ^nde(40) to build a dam and make a little lake. 
Last summer 1 was grately{4^) 8^prized{^) to find 
the brook dry. It was not ttntt7Z(43) the 12th{4A) 
of October that it was full again. 

Mr. Smith: Here is my aeZres (45). I have riU 
ten(46) it on my card. Wohnt{4:7) you please 
write me a letter stating your hisrnesf(48) 

Mr. Carter: I wrote you last week and you 
8ertinly(49) should have Imd my letter before this. 
I have flnuly(50) d*8ided(51) to d^videi52) old Mr. 
Carter’s books. I shall distribute them amung (53) 
the members of his fainuly{5^). 1 was dowtfullldS) 
if you would care for any, or would prefer to be 
omited{56), I 8toped{57) today to see if it was 
po8uble (58) that my letter had not reached you. In 
any case I wish to ask your jujment (59), 

Mr. Smith: I would rekomend(60) that the books 
be given for the benuhfit(61) of the public Z»6’ry(62). 
U8uuly(63) there is a komite(64). It is chiefiy made 
up of tinmen (65). They re8eev(66) books of a suit- 
able kdrukter(67). It has okured(6S) to me that 
you might be inff^sted(69) to have all the books 
given for this public use. Of kdr8(70) I can give 
mine 8epYutly(71). Besides this large volyum(72) 
of poetiy I have foreteen{73) books of my own which 
I am v^ing to give. With my share of the old 
gentleman’s books, would that not make forty- 
/oref(74) The 8ikrutery(75) is a woomun(7o) 
named Mrs. Colum, to whom I have been referd{77). 
I suppose neether (78) of us knows her. 
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Mr. Carter: Yonr suggestion help me 

veiy much. It is ne8e8ery{SX^) for me to carry out 
the defnut{Sl) directions of Mr. Carter’s will. The 
will e8pe8huly{%2) d’aA;ri&ed(83) the way the books 
are to be disposed of. I am holely(M) unable to do 
any other thing with them. I i^ould not dare to 
hrake(S5) the will. It is trooly{S6) a diffictdt 
matter. 

See! Those boys have let a little kitten loo8{S7) 
on the street. Mabee(88) it will looz(8^) its way in 
the traffic and be d’sfroyd(90). Hear how it 
1cfize!{%l) I think it for its mother. I 

8in8eerly{^Z) hope that it will 8uk8ede{Z^) in finding 
its way home. 

I don’t know what to say in refruns{95) to your 
heleef{96) in spirits. Do you think it is a spirit or 
a headache that has prevented yonr adding up this 
koVum{97) of figures correctly? My advice is to 
leve{98) it for a while, tare(99) up your paper, and 
start over again. Is it undefwaTe{199) you are try- 
ing to figure out? 


to Sundred-Word Spelling Test 


In the following list the words have been arranged 
in alphabetical order, followed by the number (in 
parentheses) of the word in the test. 


aeeept(33) 

aero88(2) 

addre88r45) 

already(13) 

altogether (18) 

amoiig(53) 


anything (36) 
a8k8(92) 
beginning (25) 
beHef(96) 
benefit (61) 
bFeak(85) 
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b«cdiie88(48) 
otrtainl7(49) 
diaracter(67) 
coliiinn^97) 
coming (1) 
committee (64) 
coarse (70) 
crie8(91) 
decided (51) 
definite (81) 
describes (83) 
destroyed (90) 
didn't (35) 
dining-room (10) 
dinner (8) 
disappointed (22 ) 
divide (52) 
doesn't (79) 
doabtfal(55) 
especially (82) 
familiar (6) 
family (54) 
February (26) 
feels(32) 
field(3) 
finally(50) 
forty-four (74) 
fourteen (73) 
fruit(37) 
grammar (15) 
greatly (41) 
hasn't (19) 
height(23) 
hoping (21) 
interested (69) 
i8n't(4) 


leave (98) 


led(38) 
lesson (17) 
library (62) 
lose (89) 
loose (87) 
maybe (88) 
meant (12) 
necessary (80) 
neither (78) 
ninth (20) 
occurred (68) 
o’clock(ll) 
omitted (56) 
perhaps (7) 
pleasant (29) 
possible (58) 

principal (of school) (24) 

probably (31) 

receive(66) 

recommend (60) 

reference (95) 

referred(77) 

secretary (75) 

seem8(5) 

sentence (16) 

separately (71) 

sincerely(93) 

stopped (57) 

straight (39) 

studying (14) 

succeed(94) 

surprised (42) 

tear (99) 

tried(40) 

truly (86) 

twelfth (44) 

underwear (100) 

nntil(43) 
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a8edto(34) 
Q8nall7(63) 
volume (72) 
weather (30) 
Wednesday (27) 
whether (28) 


wholly(84) 
woman(76) 
women (65) 
won't (47) 
wouldn't (9) 
written (46) 


Note. — The only good way to study the spellinsr of these 
words is by writing them in sentences in which they are 
correctly used. 


Words Often Misspelled 

This list is in addition to the 100 words most often 


misspelled. 

Abbott (name; 2 fs) 
abbreviate (2 b’s) 
abridgment (no 6 after 
g) 

abscess (sc) 
abundant (ant) 
accessible 
acclimate 

accommodate (aC| com, 
modo) 
ache 

achievement (ie) 
acknowledgment (no 
after g) 
acre 
actually 
advantageous 
advertise (notices) 

(give) advice 
(to) advise 


affect (influence) 

aggravate 

ailment (disease) 

aisle (in a church) 

alcoholic 

Alcott (2 t’s) 

alignment (also aline) 

alley (narrow street) 

allopathy 

almanac 

almond 

altar (for worship) 
alter (to change) 
although (al) 
analyses (two or more) 
analysis (sing.) 
analyze (yze or yse) 
ancient 

anecdote (onen) 
anniversary (notice i) 
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a^ety 

application 

appreciate 

apron 

arc (light; arc of a 
circle) 
argument 
arraign (in court) 
arrangement (ge) 
arrears 

ascent (upward) 

assent (agree) 

assessment 

assignment 

assistance 

assure 

attachment 

attorneys (neys) 

audacious 

audible 

augment 

authorize 

automatic 

automobile 

auxiliary 

avaricious 

avoirdupois 

bachelor 

bacilli 

bail (from jail) 
bale (of hay) 
ballot (voting) 
balmy (weather) 


I 

bankruptcy (note c) 
banquet 
bare (naked) 
bargain 
base (bottom) 
bass (in music) 
bazaar 

beach (shore) 
bear (carry) 
beaux or beaus 
beech (tree) 
beneficiary 
berth (on ship) 
besiege 
bicycle 
bir^day 
biscuit 

bizarre (strange) 
brakeman 
(your) breath 
(to) breathe 

bri^ (e next f ^ as in 
alphabet) 
build 
bureau 

calendar (giving days, 

ar) 

calendered (paper, er) 
campaign 
cancelling 
canon (canyon) 
canvas (doth) 
canvass (solicit) 
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capital (cily or letter) 

capitol (building) 

capricious 

caricature (no h) 

carriage 

cashier 

casudty ( accident ; cf . 
causality^ from cause) 
catarrh 
cayenne 
celebrate (le) 
celery 

cemetery (me) 
censor (critic) 
censure (to blame) 
cereals (to eat) 
ceremony 
chamois 

champagne (wine) 
champaign (country) 
changeable (geable) 
chauffeur 

Chautauqua (au, au) 
Cheyenne 

(ie, e next f ) 
chocolate 
chord (music) 

Cincinnati (2 n’s, one t) 
doth (material) 

(to) dothe (to cover) 
coarse (not fine) 
cocoanut 

cold-chisd (not coal) 


colicky 

collar 

collegiate 

colond 

color 

commendable 

commission 

committee (3 double 
letters) 
comparative 
complaisant 

complement (that which 
makes complete) 
complexion 
compliance 

compliments (we pay 
them) 

comprise (ise) 
compromise (iM) 
concede (cede) 
conceit (ceit) 
concerning 
conciliate 
conclusive 
condemn 
condescend (sc) 
conducive 
conference 
confidant (ant^ one 
trusted) 

confident (ent^ sure) 

confidentiid 

Connecticut 
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eotoection 

connoisseur (2 s’s, 2 n’s) 

conscience (sc) 

consequence 

consign 

consistency 

consummate 

contemptible 

controversy 

convenient 

cord 

cordial 

(army) corps 

correspondence 

cough 

council (body, board) 
councillor (member of 
council) 

counsel (advice) 

counselor (adviser) 

counterfeit 

countersign 

courteous 

credible (believable) 

creditable 

creditor 

criticize 

crow’s-foot (notice apos- 
4 trophe and hyphen) 
currant (aat, fruit) 
current (e^, stream; 

present time) 
customary 


cyclopedia 

cynical 

dairy 

dam (mother; for water) 

damn (oath) 

data (plu.) 

debt 

d^but 

decipher 

decision 

deficient 

deficit 

definite 

dele^te 

delicious 

demi-monde (final e) 
demurrer (double r) 
denouement (none) 
depreciate 
descent (sc) 

description (des, not dis) 
desert (leave; barren 
ground) 

Des Moines 
despair (des) 
dessert (to eat) 
detriment 
diamond 

diarrhea (or rhcsa) 
discern 
discourteous 
discuss (double s) 
dissent (disagree with) 
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divisible 

draught (or draft) 
drought (or droulh) 
duchess (no t) 
dumb 

dyeing (coloring, ye) 
earnest (name Ernest, 
no a) 

eave (tough; name Eve, 
no a) 
eclipse 
economical 
ecstasy (sy) 

(the) effect (different 
word from affect) 
efficient 
electrotype 
eluant 
eligible 

embezzle (double z) 

embryo 

emigrant 

eminent (prominent; of. 

imminent) 
endeavor 
endorsanent 
envelop (to cover) 
envelope (for letters) 
erroneous 
error (or) 
essence 

etiquette (one t, 2 t’s) 
evidence 


evil 

exaggerate 

excellence 

exemplary (ary) 

exercise 

experiencing 

extraordinary (traor) 

fascinate 

fatigue 

fete 

ffano^ (man) 

fiano6e (woman) 

fierce 

fiery 

financier 

forcible 

foreign 

forfeit 

formidable 

fragile 

franchise (ise) 

fraudulent 

friend 

fulfill (ful, one 1, fill 
two) 

fundamental 
gamble (play) 
generally 
gluey (ey) 
grievance (le) 

(to) guarantee 
(a) guaranty 
han&erchief 
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harass (double s) 
hemorr^ge 
heroes (oe) 
holiday 

homeopathic (meo) 

horizontal 

hosiery 

hypocrite (final e) 
ideas 

ignominious 
illegible (writing) 
illustrate 
immediate 
immigrant 

imminent (about to hap- 
pen; cf. eminent) 
impair 
impatient 
implicit 
inconceivable 
indefinable 
indefinite 
indelible (ible) 
indispensable 
individual 
infallible 
influential 
infringement 
ingenious (clever) 
ingenuous (naive) 
initial 
initiative 
install 


instill 

insufficient 

intelligible 

intercede (cede) 

invalid 

inveigle 

invisible (ible) 

ironing 

irrepressible 

island 

Israel (not z) 
isthmus 

jamb (of door) 

janitor 

jeopardize 

judicial 

juicy 

junior 

ketchup 

lawyer 

leisure 

length 

lenient 

lettuce (nee) 

liability 

license (c, then s) 
lien (mortgage) 

(in) lieu (of) 
lieutenant 

lightening (brightening) 
lightning (with thunder) 
lineament (feature) 
liniment (medicine) 
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liquor 

listen 

(to) loathe (abhor) 
loth (unwilling) 
luncheon 
luscious (sc) 
macaroni 

Mackinac (pronounced 
naw) 

mail (postal matter) 
main (principal) 
maintain 

maintenance (ten, not 
tain) 

male (not female) 
malign 
management 
mane (of a horse) 
maneuver (or manoeu- 
vre) 

mantd (for fireplace) 
mantle (cloak) 
manufactory 
manufacture 
manufacturer 
marrii^eable (eable) 
Marseilles 
marshal 

Marshall (name, double 

1 ) 

Massachusetts (2 s’s, 1 s. 
2 fa) 

medicine (di) 


mercantile 

merchandise (ise) 

Messieurs 

Messrs. 

milliner 

minute 

miscellaneous 

mischief 

misdemeanor 

missent 

Mississippi (3 doubles) 

misspell 

molasses 

monetary 

monopoly 

mortgageor (geor) 

mosquitoes 

naive (dots over i) 

neigh (of a horse) 
neighbor 
neuralgia 
nickel (el) 
niece 

nonpareil (rail) 

noticeable 

nucleus 

nuisance 

obscene (sc) 

occupied 

occurrence (2 r’s, 2 c’s) 
official 

omelet (middle e) 
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opl^rator 

opportunity 

ordinarily 

organdie (die) 

oscillate (sc) 

outrageous 

oxygen 

palatable 

palpable 

parallel (Uel, 2 I’s in 
middle) 

paralyze (or yse) 

parcel post 

parliament (lia) 

particle 

particular 

passable 

peaceable 

peculiar 

pecuniary 

perceive 

peremptory (per, not 
pre) 

perennial 
phenomena (plu.) 
phenomenon (sing.) 
physical 
physician 
pianos 

plain (simplci level land) 
plane (tool) 
pledge 
plumber (b) 


pneumatic 

pneumonia 

possession 

possible 

potatoes 

prairie 

precede (cede) 
preference 
preferred 
prejudice (prej) 
preliminary 
principal (chief) 
principle (in science) 
privilege 
procedure (cod) 
proceed (ceed) 
professional 
promiscuous 
proprietor 

pseudonym (no silent n) 
purchase (pur) 
purpose (pur) 
pursuit (note pur) 
recede (cede) 
receipt (for pastry) 
recipe (for drugs) 
recruit 
reli^ous 

remittance (2 fs) 
rendezvous 
requisite 
rescind (sc) 
reservoir 
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residue 

resin 

respectfully 

responsible 

restaurant 

r6sum6 

rhubarb 

rhyme 

rhythm 

sacrifice 

salary (lar) 

sanitary 

satchel 

scenery 

schedule 

scheme 

scholar 

scientific 

seminary 

senatorial 

sensible 

serg^t (ser for sar) 
serviceable 

Shakespeare (Shakspere) 
shear (cut) 
sheer (thin^ mere) 

(Mr.) Shepard 

i^epherd 

sheriff (double f ) 

shoeing 

shyly 

shyness 


smultaneous 

singular 

sirloin 

sleight (of hand) 

societies 

soldier 

solemn 

solicitor 

specialty 

specimen 

stair (steps) 

stare (gaze) 

stationary (fixed) 

stationery (for writing) 

statistics 

steal* (thieve) 

steel (metal) 

stencil 

stereotype 

stonuK^ 

strait (narrow) 

strategy 

stryclmine 

subsidiary 

succeed (ceed) 

suitable 

summary 

supercilious 

superscribe 

supersede (sede) 

susceptible 

suspicious 

syllable 
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syxnjLetry (sym, 2 m’s) 
sympathy 

synonym (nym, no silent 
n) 

synopsis 

syringe 

tariff (double £) 
temporary 

Tennessee (3 doubles) 
testimonial 
therefore 
thorough 

tingeing (notice e) 

toeing (e) 

trafficking 

transient 

traveling 

turkeys 

unanimous 

undeceive (ei) 

vaccinate 

vacillate (double 1) 

valid 

valleys 

vegetable (ge) 


vehicle 

veil (for the face) 

verbatim 

vestige 

vetoes 

vicinity 

villain (double 1) 

vinegar 

visible 

waist (of a person) 

(to) waive (a hearing) 

wares (hardware) 

waste (lose) 

wave (of water) 

wear (carry habitually) 

welfare (wel) 

wholesome 

Worcester 

wreck 

wrestle 

wretched 

wrinkle 

wrist 

yolk (of an egg) 
zeros 
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Errors in the Use of Words 

Since the first edition of this book was written the 
English-speaking world has moved distinctly into an 
informal and colloquial age. The literary standard 
has given way to the conversational standard, which 
is recognized in the New English Dictionary as one of 
the ‘fievels” of usage. For the ordinary person ninety- 
nine per cent of all speech is conversational, and most 
of his writing consists of letters, which are nothing 
more than talk put down on paper a little more care- 
fully than it would be spoken. It is only the pro- 
fessional writer who is especially concerned with the 
literary level. Even slang is recognized as good lan- 
guage if used in its proper place, with the turn of 
expression that shows that the speaker knows what 
he is doing. We see that there is no longer an abso- 
lute right and an absolute wrong, but there is knowl- 
edge of words and the way they are used, and igno- 
rance of words and their uses. We cannot know ^ 
much about language, but we no longer sympathize 
with the hyper-criticism of the purists on the basis 
of philological history or narrow logic. The only 
recognized authority is the actual use of educated 
peopl^ so far as we can determine it by personal ob- 
servation. This changes from time to tune, and varies 
a good deal in different parts of the Engli^-speaking 
world, so the standard of usage is not easy to deter- 
mine, and at best cannot be entirely definite. Unlike 
the l^ench, English does not have an Academy as the 
final authority on words. So we must abandon the 
fetish of ^^authority,” and content ourselves with 
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knowin^as much as possible about words and their 
uses. 

Some Modem Ohaages 

There are many books on English, and in most of 
them there have been perpetuated a number of tra- 
ditional criticisms of certain uses of words which, as 
a matter of fact, are habitual with all educated people, 
and really are part of the idiomatic structure of our 
language. 

For example, we have been told that a sentence 
should not end with a preposition. Throwing the 
preposition to the end in conversation and letter 
writing is one of the most thoroughly established 
idioms of the language, and the attempt to change 
this idiom can only result in weakening and stiffen- 
i^ our language. Even in literary English preposi- 
tions are often used at the ends of sentences. 

Again we are told that ^^only” should be placed 
directly before the word or phrase it modifies. In 
the preceding paragraph I have said ^^such a rule can 
only result in weakening,” when, the purists tell me, 
I obviously mean ^^can result only in weakening.” 
Throwing the modifying adverb before the verb is a 
sort of figure of speech, an idiom, which it is difficult 
to explain, but something everyone does, and ap- 
parently with greater naturalness and ease of expres- 
sion. The same applies to "not.” "I don^t think” 
may be illogical ; but it is certainly English idiom. 

"Reliable” has been condemned because a strict 
derivation would make it "rely-on-able,” but our lan- 
guage is full of such slightly irregular formations, 
and now hardly anyone objects to "reliable.” 
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From these examples we see that criticism should 
not be too sweeping. 

Certain words such as ^‘perfect," "complete/^ 
^‘round/^ 'lialf,” etc., are said to be absolute and not 
susceptible of comparison, so such expressions as 
^‘more perfect,'' ^^most complete," "rounder," "the 
larger half" are absurd. We have come to recognize, 
however, that these words are not commonly thought 
of in their absolute mathematical or logical sense, at 
least in ordinary conversation on the colloquial level, 
but rather in a general and approximate sense that 
makes comparative expressions quite natural. Few 
of us would hesitate to call for "a more complete 
report." 

When there are two words in the language like 
‘further" and "farther" the grammarians have felt 
compelled to indicate a distinction in their use, as by 
suggesting that "farther" be used for distances and 
"further" for more general comparisons; but as a 
matter of fact educated people do use them indiffer- 
ently and without distinction. So "on" and "upon," 
"toward" and "towards," "backward" and "back- 
ward^" "forward' and "forwards" sean to be dis- 
tinguished on the ground of euphony, but "beside" 
and "besides" are differentiated in use ("beside the 
bonnie briar bush"; "besides Latin he took up 
Greek"). 

Much has been said against the general colloquial 
uses of "nice," "fine," "great," "wonderful," "awful,” 
"terrible," "rotten," and the best criticism is to the 
effect that tbey are used so indiscriminately that they 
have lost Ibeir original precise significance; but do 
we not need in the language just such general, well- 
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worn expressions for purposes of colloquial emphasis t 
The faEet is, our best people use these words in the 
intimate conversation which calls for them, just as 
they carefully avoid them on the more formal occa< 
sions when they would be as inappropriate as a 
college president in a dressing-gown at a chapd 
exercise. 

Slightly formal people object to the unnecessary 
word "up” in connection with a variety of verbs sudi 
as "count up,” "reckon up,” "finish up,” "open up,” 
"rest up,” and "settle up,” though in all these cases 
the word "up” certainly has its part in expressing the 
familiar meaning to be conveyed. In other cases it 
suggests the low colloquial level, as in "connect up,” 
"end up,” "limber up,” "polish up.” We need to 
keep our instincts very acute to distinguish the dif- 
ference between good use and bad use, and after all 
it is mainly a matter of the occasion or the connection. 

We may also assume that modem usage tends to- 
ward simplification, and so in general it may prefer 
the shorter and simpler of two forms that are found 
to be in common use. "Preventive” is distinctly bet- 
ter than "preventative,” "agriculturist” than "agricul- 
turalist,” and even "indention” than "indentation,” 
though custom hasn’t gone quite so far with this last 
word. Since "»” has the same sound as "e,” 
"esthetic” may be considered better than "asthetic,” 
"eon” than "»on,” "phenomenon” than "phanom- 
enon,” etc., but no one would think of changing the 
old Latin name ".®neas” to "Eneas.” 

Finally let us remark that our language is full of 
shortcuts which are all in the interest of i^eed of 
expression. Of course when we say "I will write 
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yon” we mean to imply letter” and there is no 
reason to condemn the egression. It is vulgar to 
speak of ^^yself and wife” instead of saying ^^my 
^^e and I,” but in cases where ^'myself” would be 
proper as an intensive of ^^me” we may easily assume 
that ^^e” is implied and say for example, ^^It is a 
matter that intimately affects John and myself.” In 
all such cases let us see if the missing word is fairly 
implied, and if it is we may approve the expression. 

The Bight Proposition 

One of the first steps toward knowledge of the 
accurate use of words is study of the right preposi- 
tion to employ after any verb, noun, or adjective. 

Prepositions have varied and delicate meanings; 
but it is almost impossible to define them in words. 
Instinct must guide us to the choice of that preposi- 
tion which good use requires in connection with each 
word. 

One helpful key to the right choice of prepositions 
is observation of the Latin and other prefixes which 
were originally prepositions, and which are usually 
accompanied by a corresponding preposition to be 
used after the derived word. 

For example ^^cum” in Latin (alternate forms are 
"com,” "con,” "cor,” "col”) means mth, and we say 
"compare with,” "combine with,” "concur with,” "con- 
join with,” "confuse with,” "consort with,” "corre- 
spond wilh,” etc. But this suggestion cannot be taken 
as a gener^ rule, for there are many variations.* 

* For a fuller lift of prefixes and the Bnffllsh prepo- 
sitions to which they correspond, see the Tolume on Word 
Study. 
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It wj^d be difficult to give any glossary of words 
with tne prepositions which wo^d be correct vritb 
them, for wi& a slight change of meaning the same 
word may be followed by several prepositions. ^Wait 
for’’ means one thing, ^Vait on” means something en- 
tirely different. 

As an interesting exercise, form natural sentences 
in which these words are correctly followed by the 
preposition which heads each list: 

About 

See, ask, hear, talk, inquire, contend, consult, think, 
know, care, worry, fret, complain; anxious, inquisi- 
tive^ solicitous, angry, informed, thoughtful. 

At 

Arrive, throw, shoot, grasp, hiss, strike; an attempt. 

By 

Call, know, judge, live, attend, surround, measure, 
etc. 

The agent is introduced by "by,” the means by 
"with,” as in "He was killed by a tramp with a club.” 

Por 

Ask, act, argue, beg, call, care, hope, labor, long, 
plan, reach, strive, struggle, toil, wish, work, speak, 
think, subscribe. 


.. From 

Differ, borrow, extort, take away, demand, learn, 
hear, deviate, decline, shrink, dissent, withdraw, 
swerve, stray, cease, desist, abstain, rest, free, save, 
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deliver, release, redeem, absolve, excuse, protect, pre- 
serve, guard, conceal, defend, part, disjoin, divide, 
sift, separate, detract, divert, refrain, seduce, alienate, 
exempt distinguish, etc. 

In 

Believe, excel, exceed, surpass, improve, inhere, 
advance, fail, fall, rise, sink, share, engage, interfere, 
join, m^dle, participate, etc. 

Of 

Acquit, break, cheat, dear, cure, deprive, despair, 
divest, fail, miss, relieve, rid, rob, tire, weary, come, 
build, compose, form, frame, ask, beg, beseech, de- 
mand, desire, entreat, expect, inquire, request, require, 
deserve, accuse, beware, boast, brag, complain, die, 
smell, suspect, hear, learn, Imow, assure, convict, 
convince, remind, warn, dream, judge, think, admit, 
allow, approve, avail ; afraid, ashamed, aware, 
capable, cardess, certain, confident, enamored, envi- 
ous, fearful, fearless, fond, forgetful, glad, heedful, 
hop^ess, ignorant, impatient, incapable, indulgent, 
insensible, jealous, mindful, n^lectful, negligent, 
observant, proud, sensible, sure, suspicious, tender, 
thoughtful, unconscious, vain, watchful, worthy, 
guilty, innocent, thoughtful, descriptive, productive, 
etc. 

To 

Bring, carry, come, drag, draw, fall, flee, go, lead, 
pull, push, send, ship, sink, throw, bend, kned, stoop, 
address, appeal, call, complain, lie, pray, preach, re- 
late, repeat, shout, talk, tdegraph, teU, whiroer, write, 
adhere, attach, bind, chain, deave, ding, fasten, flx, 
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grow, 9kng, knit, marry, nail, pin, stid^ tie, dance, 
resound, respond, alter, bum, change, diminish, freeze, 
grow, increase, reduce, transform (into), turn, adapt, 
conform, consent, fit, suited; adjacent, close, accord- 
ing, agreeable, congenial, equal, proportionate, 
si^ar, dear, pleasant, precious, sacred, welcome, 
false, good, just, kind, partial, unfair, etc. 

With 

Accord, agree, ally, combine, concur, fuse, incor- 
porate, intedere, meddle, mix, unite, confer, consult, 
argue, contend, debate, discuss, fight, strive, struggle, 
wrangle; content, displeased, gratified, pleased, satis- 
fied, united, etc. 

Here are a few errors in the use of prepositions : 

It was an example of his love of making compari- 
sons (not make comparisons”)* 

The speech was characterized by eloquence (not 
‘Vith eloquence”). 

The story was a testimonial to the merits of his 
grammar (not ^^a testimonial of the merits”). 

Repetition is always to be preferred to obscurity 
(not ‘‘preferred before obscurit/^). 

He made an effort to meet them (not “an effort for 
meeting them”). 

They have no other object than to come (not “no 
other object but to come,” though we might say “no 
object but to come,” omitting “other^'). 

♦ 

Oeneral Faults 

A few faults that cannot be classified alphabet- 
ically deserve mention here. In looking over proofs 
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or correcting manuscript one should be on the look- 
out for them. 

1. Words too often repeated, unless the repetition 
is intended for emphasis, offend the ear, although they 
may not catch the attention of one reading silently. 
It is well to read aloud anything to be corrected, and 
let the ear take particular notice of any disagreeable 
repetitions of sounds of whatever kind. 

There is an especial objection to using in the same 
sentence or in adjoining sentences one word with 
different meanings, as ^^He formed his style on the 
forms in a form-book.” 

If a word is deliberately repeated for emphasis or 
dearness, no objection is to be taken to it. It is the 
unconscious repetition of words that is objectionable. 

2. Much depends on the natural and easy flow of 
sentences, and an arrangement of words that will 
avoid awkward combinations. Just above I wrote 
flrst, ^Tt is well to read anything to be corrected 
aloud,” but changed the position of "aloud” to "read 
aloud anything to be corrected.” It often takes in- 
genuity and thought to get a sentence arranged in the 
best way. We should therefore always be on the look- 
out for awkward combinations. 

3. While a few people who have cultivated the 
habit use sentences that are too short and jerky, 
with the mistaken notion that they are writing the 
epigrammatic style, the natural tendency is to use 
sentences that are too long. Every senl^ce should 
be a perfect and concise unit, and if its parts hang 
together at all loosely, it shovdd be out up into two 
or more separate sent^ces. 

The tendency toward long sentences also involves 
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the ez^^ve use of partieiples and verbal notms with 
prepositions, etc., as well as too many relative clauses. 
The direct verb or infinitive is nearly always more 
imtural than the indirect or participial form, and 
changing participles to direct verbs often has a mar- 
velous effect on a sentence, making it firm and force- 
ful. The infinitive is more direct than the participle, 
and the regular verb than the infinitive. 

Here is an illustrative sentence: 

‘‘In regard to your proposition, I have taken the 
matter up with our manager, and while he is im- 
pressed with some of the points you make, believing 
that our men could benefit by your service, and not 
overlooking the advantage that will accrue in the 
more e^editious handling of our mail, still he is of 
the opinion that we sh^l gain by postponing the 
matter and taking it up next fall, in the meantime 
preparing our men according to a plan of our own so 
that they will then be ready to benefit by your in- 
struction.^^ 

The opening phrase in this sentence is unnecessary 
and incorrect. Say, “I have taken up your proposi- 
tion with our manager. While he is impressed with 
some of the points you make, he thinks it will be best 
to postpone the matter till next fall. We believe that 
our men would benefit by your service, and do not 
overlook the advantage that will accrue in the more 
expeditious handling of our mail. If we wait until 
fall, however, we can prepare our men by a plan of 
our dWn so that they may be ready then to benefit by 
your instruction.’’ 

4. Try to introduce as much variety as possible. 
Alternate diort sentences with long, indirect discourse 
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with direct quotations, etc. Begin a sentence now 
and then with a predicate modifier, so as to break the 
monotony of the regular order of arrangement. Occa- 
sionally introduce a very short sentence. This variety 
rests the reader, so that he can more easily take in 
the meaning. 

5. Avoid worn quotations, such as, ^^Distance 
lends enchantment,” ^^a host of friends,” ^^a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,” ^^fair women and brave 
men,” ^^own the soft impeachment,” etc. While 
good at one time, they have lost their fragrance by 
excessive use. 

6. Avoid superfluous words, such as those in 
parentheses in the following sentences: ^'Iron sinks 
(down) in water”; ^They united (together) to form 
a clique”; shall finish by the (latter) end of the 
week”; “Before I go I must (first) be paid”; “She 
was approved (of) by everybody^^; “I have (got) a 
headache”; “The balloon rose (up) rapidly”; “My 
brother and I (both) took a walk (together)”; “He 
came in last (of all).” 

7. Some persons seem to think they get elevation 
of style by cultivating big words. Effectiveness is 
gained by cultivating simple words, especially those 
that are most natural. Don’t say “retire” when it is 
more natural to say “go to bed,” “one of our citizens” 
when you mean simply “a neighbor,” “we have as- 
sembled here” when it is more natural to say “we 
have come here,” “obliterate” for “destroy,” “ren- 
dition” when you mean “rendering,” etc. In describ- 
ing a school playground it is much more effective to 
call boys “boys” rather than “immature masculinity,” 
marbles by their right name rather than “whirli^ 
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walking just ^^walking” and not ^promenad- 
ing,” etc. 

In conclusion let me say that we dbould avoid 
both extremes, excessive freedom and looseness in 
the use of language, and excessive elevation and 
snobbish affectation. Colloquial language is good to 
use in conversation, and slang is fJways justifiable 
if it helps to make the meaning clearer or express it 
more forcefully, though the writer should always 
show that he knows the word is slang by the way in 
which he uses it or by enclosing it in quotation marks. 
Our rule should b^ ^^The best word for the placa” 

Words Often Misused 

A should be repeated for every individual. "A 
black and white horse” means one horse, black 
and a white horse” means two. 

Superfluous in "What kind of a boat is this?” 

abWty — capacity. He has ability to do something, 
capacity to receive knowledge. 

above. Say "More than a hundred were killed,” 
not "Above a hundred.” 

accept. We accept a thing, but not of a thing. 

acceptance— accei^ation. "Acceptance” used of a 
gift, "acceptation” of the sense in which a word or 
&e like is used. 

accredit— credit. We "accredit” a man by giving 
him letters of credit or credentials, but "credit” what 
he eSys, that is, believe him. 

ad. Widely used colloquially as an abbreviation 
for "advertisement,” but not accepted in formal 
writing or (sq>eaking. 
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affect He is affeeted by the disease, bat the medi- 
cine effects a cure. He affects elegance, 
afraid. ^^1 fear I can’t go” is less coll^aial than 
am afraid 1 can’t go,” which however is the more 
natural in conversation. 

afterwards. Not distinguished from '^afterward” 
except on the ground of euphony. 

aggravate. He irritates me, not aggravates. His 
manner aggravates (adds to) hia offense. 

agrees^. Better than ^^agreeable” in such a con- 
nection as Agreeably to your instructions, we have 
sent out the b^ks.” 
ain’t. Used only by the illiterate. 

There is no abbreviation for ‘^Am I nott” ^‘Aren’t 
It” is absurd, though often heard (no one would 
say "I are”). 

alike. These pictures are alike, or the same, but 
not ^^th alike” (tautology), 
all-round. Not ^^all-around.” 
all of. Better to say have it all” than "all of it.” 
allege. Overworked by newspaper writers who try 
to avoid libel. It is unnecessary to say "The fish was 
alleged to be ten feet long.” 

allusion — illusion. We make an "allusion” to some 
passage in literature; the theatre creates an "illu- 
sion.” 

alternative. Strictly choice between two. Theo- 
retically we should not say he had three alternatives 
(courses) open, or speak of "other alternatives,” 
&ough ibis extension of the meaning of the word is 
often used by educated people. 

altogether— all t^ether. "You are altogether 
wrong”; "We are going all (of us) together.” 
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anillng— between. We say between two/’ ^among 
several.” 

among one another. Absurd. Say ^^among them- 
selves.” 

and. ^^Come and see me” for ^^Come to see me,” 
or and do it” for ^^try to do it,” though a weU- 
established idiom, has been criticized. 

Omit ^^and” in such a sentence as ^‘He is a man 
of considerable ability (and) whose influence is 
widely felt,” since there is no preceding relative to 
which the ‘‘and” may connect “whose.” 

and so forth:— etc. — and the like. “Etc.” is an 
abbreviation for the Latin “et cetera,” meaning “and 
others.” In giving a list we may give several items 
and add “etc.,” indicating that there are others 
not given. When we speak of a man’s doing this, 
or that, or the other, we should not tack “etc.” (“and 
others”) on the end, but say in English — ^“and so 
forth.” If we are speaking of this ti^g, and that 
thing, and the other thing, and wish to suggest other 
similar things, we should not say “etc.” (“and others 
of the same kind”), nor “and so forth” (used only 
of actions), but “and the like” (“others of a similar 
kind”). The sign “d;c.” is a mongrel not to be used 
in literary English, since the “&” is English and the 
“c” is Latin. 

anticipate. Say “1 expect to go to Europe,” not 
“I anticipate going.” Correct: “His discovery h^ 
been anticipa^ by an earlier explorer,” that is, 
“nuTde before,” not “looked forward to.” 

any. “Better than any other man in the shop” 
(not “better than any man in the shop,” which woifld 
include the subject himself). 
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anybody alse’a. Idiomatic, and preferred to ^'any- 
body's else.'^ 

anyhow. A vnlgarism to be avoided. 

anyone. The pronoun is usually written as one 
word, but if there is emphasis on "one” it is sepa- 
rated from "any,” as in "You may have any one you 
dioose.” The same is true of "someone.” 

anyway. One word. 

apprdieiid— comprehend. We first apprehend, and 
when we know it all we comprehend. 

apt. He may be "apt” in his lessons, but "likely” 
or "liable^^ to get into trouble, not "apt” to get into 
trouble. 

aren't I? See "ain't” 

arise— rise. Use "arise” in a figurative sense, as 
"Trouble arose,” while "rise” is used for actual 
rising, as "The sun rose.” Choice between these 
words is, however, lai^ely a matter of euphony. 

around. The Briti^ generally prefer "round” to 
"around,” but American usage clings to "around” 
when there is any emphasis on it, as "turn around” 
the way around), "little <^urch around the 
comer.” 

as. Say "He is as good as I,” but "He is not so 
wdl known as 1 am” — "as,” in affirmative sentences, 
"so” in native; but this rule has numerous excep- 
tions. Say "I don't know that it is so,” not "1 don't 
know as it is so.” 

as regards. Better say "in regard to.” 

assay— essay. We "assay” ore to find out exactly 
how much gold it contains, but "essay” or attempt 
any tafilc. 

ait— In. We "arrive at” a point or small place, 
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but a country or large city. Also we ^'live at” 
a small town, but ‘‘in” a city, 
at that. Not to be repeated too often, 
aught. “For aught (anything) 1 know.” A cipher 
is “nought.” 

Authors Club. While some write an apostrophe 
after the plural s as if “Authors” was a possessive, 
the present prevailing American custom is to treat 
the word as an adjective or part of the name and 
omit the apostrophe. Likewise “Teachers College,” 
“Dobbs Ferry,” etc. 

avenge— revenge. We “avenge” wrong done to 
others, “revenge” wrong done to ourselves. 

avocation — ^vocation. “Vocation” is main calling; 
“avocation,” side calling. “Authorship was his avo- 
cation, not his vocation.” 

awful. In free conversation we may say “They 
drove an awful distance,” or “We found it awfully 
cold,” but of course such expressions would be an 
offense in careful writing, 
a while since. Say “a while ago.” 
back of. Not in good use. Say “behind.” 
bacteria. This is a plural, the same as bacilli. In 
the singular bacillus is most common. 

balance. That which balances, not the rest. “The 
rest of us went on,” not ‘^the balance of us.” 

barracks. Usually a plural, but also treated as a 
singular, as in “The barracks was a long building.” 

Of course it is wrong to say “I mil be to home 
at four o’clock,” but it seems to be an established 
idiomatic usage to say “Have you ever been to Chi- 
cago” — only in case of “have been” or “had been.” 
because. Don’t say “The reason is because.” 
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beg to acknowledge. Modem letter writers 
avoid. 

beside— besides. ^^Beside” means the side of,” 
^n[>eside8” means ^^in addition to.” ^^Beside the bonnie 
briar bush,” ^^Besides his titles he has money.” 

between. Say "between two,” "among three or 
more.” 

blame it on. Bather low colloquial, 
bom— borne. "He was bom Jan. 12^'; "She has 
borne three children.” 

both. When ‘^th — and” are used, be sure they 
connect the right words. "He likes both tea and 
coffee,” not "He both likes tea and coffee.” ^^oth” 
is superfluous in "They both resemble each other.” 
Look out for "both” in negative sentences, as "Both 
were not found” for "Only one was found.” 

bring— fetch— carry. We "bring to,” "carry 
away,” and "fetch” (go and bring). 

broadcasted. Generally used as past tense of 
broadcast in connection with radio, ^ough diction- 
aries still make the past tense ^e same as the 
present. 

brcflte— busted. Though the dictionaries do not 
recognise the usage, it seems that even the most 
careful speakers will say of a man who has no money 
and is on the verge of l^nkmptcy that he is ^^roke,” 
and of a business concern that is hopelessly bankrupt 
that it is "busted,” and there are no other words that 
convey precisely the same meaning. 

bulk Not the best usage for "greater part,” as 
"The bulk of the work is done.” 

burned— burnt. Both forms are used, as also 
spelle&^pelt, dweUsd — dwelt, spHled^spUtf but 
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mist h not used for missed, nor stopt for stopped, 
except by the simplified-spellers. 

bnt do not donbt that he will do it/’ not ^Hbut 
he will do it.” "I do not know but that it is so,” 
not "I do not know but what.” “Everyone but 
her,” not *^ut she,” since “but” is a preposition 
here. 

by. A thing is said to be done ^%y” a person 
“with” an instrument. “The house was filled with 
people,” not “by.” “I know of a man of the name 
of Brown,” not ^^y the name of Brown” if that is 
his real name, though you may know him by that 
name if his name is really Smith. 

calculate. Don’t say “1 calculate it is so,” for no 
calculation is involved. 

can not— cannot. Careful writers prefer to make 
this one word, though it often appears as two words. 

certain. Logically that which is “certain” cannot 
be “more certain,” but as language is not mathe- 
matically logical, “more certain” is widely used by 
educated people. So also “more complete,” 
“rounder,” etc. 

chemUm. Plural of “cherub”; “cherubs” is also 
used. 

childish. Use “childlike” in a good sens^ “child- 
ish” in a derogatory sense. 

chord. There are three meanings with the same 
spelling — ^1. string of a harp; 2. in mathematics; 
3. a ffroup of musical notes. A “cord” to tie with, 
or a “cord” of wood is spelled with c only. 

dinto. This is the spelling for a sloping runway, 
but we speak of “shooting the chutes,” as people have 
long used the expression “shooting the rapid^” 
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claim. Do not say^ claim that 1 can do more 
work than he,” though you may say “I claim the 
money for the work.” 
coleslaw. Not “coldslaw.” 

Commercial jargon. Such expressions as '^eg to 
acknowledge,” ^^eg to state,” '^referring to same,” 
"in re,” etc., have generally been relegated to the 
attic by business letter writers in favor of any lan- 
guage that would be natural in talking. 

compare with — compare to. When we compare 
one thing with another we note the points of likeness 
and difference. We compare one thing to another 
when we wish to show that the first is like the second, 
as in "He compared the earth to an apple whirling 
on a knitting needle.” 

complmnent — compliment. "Complement” with an 
in the middle means a full or complete quantity; 
"compliment” is something we pay to those we 
admire. 

complete. For "more complete” see "certain.” 
Also see Introduction. 

confidant— confident. "Her friend was her confir 
dant (spelled dantY^\ "She was confident of the 
results.” 

continnal— continnons. "Continuous” means un- 
interrupted, "continual” means keeping on even 
though interrupted. "The performance was con- 
tinuous”; "It rains continual!^' (even if it stops now 
and then). 

continue on. "On” is superfluous, 
co-operate together. "Together” is superfluous, 
corporeal — corporal A "corporal” is the lowest 
army officer, "corporeal” means pertaining to the 
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bodyl but we speak of ‘^corporal punishment,” mean- 
ing punishment of the body. 

council — counsel ^^Council” is a body of persons 
gathered to consult, as the ‘^city council,” ^‘counsel” 
is either advice or a person, such as a lawyer, en- 
gaged to give advice. 

creditable — credible. Entirely different words. 
^‘Creditable” means worthy of approbation, “credible” 
means worthy of belief. 

crossways — crosswise. The same. So also side- 
ways — sidewise, etc. 

custom — ^habit. The frequent repetition of an act 
is spoken of as a “custom,” and this repetition leads 
in the end to an involuntary “habit.” 

Dearest Helen. This is the superlative of empha- 
sis and is not to be taken in the strictly logical sense. 

democracy — ^republic. A government in which all 
people have equal rights is a democracy, but a gov- 
ernment by authority of the people is a republic, 
even if people do not have equal rights. 

despite. You may say “in spite of” but not “in 
despite of.” Right: “Despite the opposition, the bill 
went through.” 

die. We die of a disease, not “with” or “from.” 

differ. The correct preposition after “differ” is 
“from.” “Different than” is absolutely wrong. In 
England many people say “different to,” but not 
careful writers. 

D^jminutives. Pussy, sonny, Johnny, but birdie, 
girlie (the endings y and ie mean the same but are 
not interchangeable). 

directly. Often misused for “as soon as,” as in 
“Directly we arrived we heard the news.” 
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due. This is an adjective, not a conjunction, and 
should not be used when there is no noun for it to 
modify, as there is in ^^This decision, due to a mis- 
understanding/’ Say ^^He lost his job, owing (not 
dus) to the business depression/’ However, see 
Appendix to the volume on Grammar. 

^agree. Usually to be followed by ^^with” rather 
than "from” or "to.” 

disposition. Articles are placed at your "dis- 
posal,” not at your "disposition.” You dispose of 
matters or make disposition of them. 

divers— diverse. "Divers” means several, various; 
"diverse” means very unlike. 

don’t. Used only after a plural subject. Say 
"John does n’t.” 

dozen. Use "dozen” for the plural when a num- 
ber or equivalent precedes it, as "three dozen eggs”; 
"several dozen.” 

drank. "I drank,” but "I have drunk.” 
each. Say "Between each bedroom and the next 
there was a bathroom,” not "Between each bedroom 
there was.” "Each” forms a singular subject for a 
verb. See volume on Grammar. 

each other. Properly applied to two only, "one 
another” to several. 

economio — economicaL We speak of the science 
of economics, or an economic question, but of eco- 
nomical habits. 

egoi8b--*egoti8t (egotism— egoism). Descartes’ 
followers were called "egoists” because the founda- 
tion of their philosophy was the "ego.” "Egoism” is 
used in a philosophic or good sense, "egotism” in a 
bad sense. 
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eAct — affect. See '^affect.” 
either. One of two. In speaking of several nse 
^^any" or "any one.” The same rule applies to 
"neither^” Say "Is either of you going to town?” not 
"Are either of you going?” Also, "Either you are 
right or I am,” not "Either you or I are or am right.” 

else. We say "Nothing else than crime.” The 
possessive form "somebody else’s” or "anyone else^s” 
is preferred to the stiff "somebody^s else.” 

emigrant— immigrant. "E” (ex) means "out of,” 
so anyone going out of a country is an "emigrant,” 
anyone coming into a country is called an "immi- 
grant.” 

enclose. Interchangeable with "inclose,” but now 
commonly used, 
enthuse. Not in the best use. 
equally as weU. One word is superfluous. Say 
"equally well” or "as well.” 

equanimity of mind. Tautological. Omit "of 
mind,” for that is included in "equanimity” (Latin 
"animus,” mind). 

esquire. Same as "Mr.” in the United States, 
though used with names of lawyers, and sometimes of 
writers, and others. Always used in writing to a 
"gentleman” in England, "Mr,” for tradespeople, 
etc. 

ethics. Singular or plural. "Ethics is the 
science”; "The ethics of this proposal are question- 
able.” 

e^ery. Each or all taken separately, constituting 
a subject singular. 

except. A preposition, not a conjunction, in 
present-day use (though found in the Bible). Im- 
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properly used, for ^^unless/^ as in cannot come 
here unless (not except) he obeys the rules/’ 

excise. Internal revenue tax, not tariff on foreign 
importations; not applicable to licensing or tax* 
collecting bo^es. 

expect. Improper to say '^1 expect he did it/’ 
for one cannot expect backward. Say suspect he 
did it.” expect him” — ^look forward to his coming 

— ^is correct. 

factions — ^factitious. A factious man adheres to 
factions; a factitious demand is one that is artificially 
worked up. 

farther — ^further. Purists distinguish by using 
‘^farther” of distance, as in ^‘He went farther”; and 
^^further” in the sense of something additional, as 
"He said nothing further.” See Introduction. 

feeL A person feels bad, not badly, since the 
meaning is that he feels that he is bad; also feels 
confident, feels sad, feels dreadful. The same prin- 
ciple applies to "looks,” etc. 

fetch. See "bring.” 

final completion. An absurd tautology. A "com- 
pletion” is "final.” 

finandaL Distinguish carefully from "pecuniary,” 
^^onetary,” etc. Use "financial” only of large money 
systems. Say "It was a pecuniary obligation” (not 
"financial”). 

firstly. Improperly used for "first,” even with 
"secondly,” etc. "Firstly” is obsolete. 

fix. Colloquially used for "arrange,” as "fix the 
furniture.” 

fiock. How to choose the correct word to indicate 
a collection of objects has been expressed as follows: 
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iock of girls is called a bevy; a bevy of wolves 
is cdled a pack; a pack of thieves is called a gang; 
a gang of angels, a host ; a host of porpoises, a shofd ; 
a shoal of buffalo, a herd; a herd of children, a 
troop; a troop of partridges, a covey; a covey of 
beauties, a galaxy; a galaxy of ruffians, a horde; a 
horde of rubbish, a heap; a heap of oxen, a drove; 
a drove of blackguards, a mob; a mob of whales, a 
school; a school of worshipers, a congregation; a con- 
gregation of engineers, a corps; a corps of robbers, 
a band; a band of locusts, a swarm; a swarm of peo- 
ple, a crowd; a crowd of birds, a flock.” 

former — flatter. To be avoided when possible, as 
these words tend to weaken a sentence. 

forward. Not distinguished from ^^forwards,” ex- 
cept on the ground of euphony. 

friend — acquaintance. ^Triends” are few, dis- 
covered only in time of need; ^^acquaintances” are 
many, and this is usually the right word to apply to 
the persons one knows. 

generally. Distinguish carefully from ^'usually,” 
‘‘frequently,” and “commonly.” “It is commonly 
said” (not “generally^^) ; “He usually went to business 
at nine” (not “generally”) ; “It is generally true that 
careful eaters live long.” 

Gender. A few English words have a masculine 
and a feminine form, and to avoid confusion they 
should be studied car^ully. 

Maae. Fern. 

abbot abbess 

actor actress 

bachelor spinster 
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Masc. 

Fern. 

hunk 

doe 

bullock 

heifer 

czar 

czarina 

drake 

duck 

duke 

duchess 

earl 

countess 

Francis 

Frances 

gander 

goose 

hero 

heroine 

lion 

lioness 

marquis (quess) 

marchioness 

monk 

nun 

ram 

ewe 

stag, hart 

hind 

sultan 

sultana 

tiger 

tigress 

wizard 

witch 


"Authoress^^ and "poetess^^ are not recognized^ 
since “author^' and ^^poef' include both sexes. 

gentleman. Ridiculous when used for ^^man/’ as 
in ‘‘That gentleman will put your coal into the cellar.’^ 
The abbreviation “gent^^ or “gents” is extremely 
vulgar. 

got (gotten). This word is properly used when 
the act of getting precedes possession. “1 have got 
a book from the library” means “1 have gone to the 
library and got it.” It would be absurd to say “The 
birds of the air have got nests” when we mean sim- 
ply that they “have” tiiem. “Gotten,” much used in 
America, is coming to be recognized as an alternative 
past participle. 
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gra^aated. Purists prefer ^^He was graduated at 
a school,” but ‘‘He graduated” is now in general use. 

grammatical errors. Said to be incorrect, like 
“bad grammar,” etc., since grammar is defined as 
“the ark of writing and speaking correctly,” and there 
cannot be a bad science or art of writing correctly. 
An error cannot be “grammatical.” 

These distinctions are absurd. Grammar is the 
science of the relationship of words in a sentence, 
and there is as much bad grammar as there is bad 
logic or chemistry. Those who wish to avoid criticism 
or disputes, however, will say “errors of grammar^^ 
(not “in grammar’^). 

gray-— grey. “Gray” United States, “gre/^ Eng- 
land. 

guess. Improperly used for “think,” except in 
colloquial interchange when we mean “I am inclined 
to think.” 

had have. To be avoided, as in “Had I have 
known it” (should be “Had I known it”). 

had ought — ^hadn’t ought. Never correct, though 
many educated people will say, “1 ought not to do 
that, had I?” (that is, “had 1 oughtf”). 

hi^ rather. Said to be an error for “would 
rather,” but now well established in good use. The 
same is true of “had better” for “woifid better.” 

halves. “The two halves of an apple” (said to be 
tautological) seems more natural ^an simply “the 
l^ves^of an apple,” since proper emphasis is essen- 
tial to making our meaning clear and is quite as 
important as logic. 

hanged. A man is “hanged” on the gallows, not 
“hung.” “Ill be hanged if I do” is correct slang. 
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hardly. “I can hardly believe it," not can^t 
hardly." The same applies to “scarcdy." 

heidthy — ^wholesome. Onions are ^^wholesome" 
(not ‘^health/'). A man is ^^ealthy” if he eats 
'Wholesome" food. It is proper to say "It is a 
healthy or healthful climate," but ^^ealthful" is the 
better word. 

height. Notice the final t (not ih). Not to be con- 
fused with length, width, etc. 

hence means "from here," so "from hence" is 
wrong. 

how. Do not say "Did you read how a man was 
killed t" 

however. Say "How could you do it !" not "How- 
ever could you do it I" 

human — ^humane. Whatever pertains to mankind 
is ^^uman," but a "humane" person is compassionate. 

hurry. Properly does not mean simply to "make 
haste," but it would be pedantic to say "Hasten, 
Johnny^’ instead of "Hurry," which is supposed to 
imply "disordered haste." 

idea. Not to be used for "opinion," as in "I have 
an idea you are wrong." Say "I think you are 
wrong." 

illy. No such word. 

immodest. Not to be confused with "indecenf' 
and “indelicate.” "Modesty” applies to manners; 
"decency" to externals, and is the stronger word. 

in — ^into. "Into" indicates motion, "in" rest in a 
place. "I saw him go into the house" (not "in the 
house"). "Go in” is correct, since here "in" is an 
adverb, and there is no adverb "into." 
in — on. "An accident happened in Downing 
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street^” Ipit live on Chestnut street.’’ In Ameriean 
usage houses are ^^on” the street. See ^^street.” 
in respect to. Do not say ^^in respect of.” 
individuaL Not properly used to mean '^person/’ 
as cannot bear that individual.” We spe^ prop- 
erly of ^^individuals and communities.” 

invent — discover. We "invent” some contrivance 
that never existed before, or may even invent a name, 
but we "discover” that which already exists and which 
we have only to find, as a new country. 

involve — ^implicate. "Implicate” implies crime, 
"involve” has no such suggestion. 

is being. Condemned by some grammarians. 
They would say, "The house is building” and not 
"The house is being built.” I prefer the latter. "Is 
growing” means activity from within, "is being 
grown” activity from without. 

its — ^it*s. The possessive pronoun is "its,” while 
"it’s” is an abbreviation of "it is.” 

jug. What an American calls a "pitcher” an 
Englishman calls a "jug.” 

l^d of. Better to say "What kind of book is 
this?” than "what kind of a book?” though the latter 
is idiomatic usage. Say "this kind of people,” not 
"these kind.” See "sort.” 

lady. "Woman” is to be preferred in ordinary 
cases. "Saleslady” is ridiculous. 

lay — lie. These are two entirely different verbs, 
though o|ten confused, because the past tense of 
"lie” is "lay.” The past tense and past participle of 
"lay” are "laid,” the past participle of ^*lie” is ‘^ain.” 
"Lay” must always have an object, "lie” never does 
have one. Say "He lies down,” "He lays the book 
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down^'; He lay down^^; laid the book down’^; 
^‘He was laid away in the grave”; ‘‘He has lain all 
night on the ground.” 

learn — ^teac^. A person “learns/’ a teacher 
“teaches” him, but cannot “learn him,” as the igno- 
rant say. 

lend. Be careful not to use lend for borrow. 
Say “I will see if I can borrow the book,” not “if 
I can lend it,” when you want to get it rather than 
give it. 

lengthways-— sideways — endways. Better “length- 
wise,” “sidewise,” and “endwise,” though both forms 
are used. 

lengthy — ^long. “Lengthy” is said to have orig- 
inated in the United States, and it is proper if us^ 
of writing or discourses, but should not be used for 
“long” in such ordinary phrases as “It is a long ride 
up there” (not “lengthy”). 

less. Do not confuse with “fewer.” Say “less 
meat,” “fewer men” (not “less men”). 

liable. Not to be used except when there is lia- 
bility. “Where shall I be likely to find some beans?” 
(not “liable to find”). 

light-complected. Should be “light-complexioned.” 

like. A verb should not be used after “like,” 
making it a conjunction. Say “He acts as you do” 
(not “like you do”) ; “He looks like me.” 

likely. See “apt.” 

lit. Obsolete. Say “Have you lighted the lamp?” 
(not “lit the lamp”). 

loan — ^lend. ^ “Loan” as a verb should not be sub- 
stituted for “lend.” “Lend me a dollar,” not “Loan.” 
See also appendix to Grammar. 
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Itfcate. Does not mean ^^settle” (an Americanism 
in this sense). Say ^^He settled at Big Creek, Ne- 
braska/’ not “He located.” 

look. Followed by an adjective, not an adverb. 
Say “You look pale” (not “palely”), “You look 
beautiful” (not “beautifully”). See “feel.” 

lots. A “lot” is a certain amount or collection 
allotted or set aside. Do not use it to mean “a great 
deal.” Say “He has made me a great deal of 
trouble” (not “lots of trouble” or “a lot of trouble”), 
except in very colloquial conversation. 

loud. It is more idiomatic to say “Don’t talk so 
loud” than “so loudly.” 

love — ^like. We “love” our dear ones, but not “ice- 
cream.” Use ^^ike” in cases of mere preference. 

lovely. Does not mean everything that an adjec- 
tive can. Young ladies, especially, ^ould give o^er 
words a chance. 

luggage — ^bi^gage. In England a man’s “bag- 
gage” on a railroad train or the like is spoken of as 
his “luggage.” 

lunch. Not so formal as “luncheon.” Say “Take 
luncheon with me” rather than “Take lunch,” except 
to everyday friends. 

luxurious — ^luxuriant. The first of these words 
means pertaining to luxury, the second, rank in 
growth. We sp^ of a luxurious couch, a luxuriant 
garden. 

In England this word means crazy, not 

angry. 

mail — ^post. Interchangeable. United States com- 
monly uses “mail,” England “post.” 
majority — ^plurality. In United States politics, a 
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candidate for office does not have a ^^majority^’ unless 
he has more than half of all the votes cast, and his 
majority is his excess over all others; his ^^plnrality^ 
is his excess over the next highest. 

make a visit. Condemned by some as a misusage 
for ‘‘pay a visit.” 

married. “Got married” is a colloquialism. It is 
not worth while to dispute over whether Sally mar- 
ried John, or John, Sally, or if we ought not to say 
“they were married.” 

mathematics. The science is singular, but the 
word may be used as a plural. See “ethics.” 

may—oan. In asking permission, say “May I 
assist you?” not “Can I assist you?” “May I go 
out, mama?” not “Can I go out?” “Though we may 
say a horse, we cannot say a ox” (not “may not” 
because of the negative). In everyday conversation 
the distinction is not much observed. 

me. There is no doubt that many good speakers 
use “me” instead of “I” after the verb “to be” (like 
the French &est moi), as Meredith in “I am she, she 
me, till death and beyond,” though the same principle 
does not apply to “her,” “him,” and “them.” See 
volume on Grammar. 

means. Singular or plural according to the intent 
of the speaker. Say “By this means” or “By these 
means.” 

meantime— meanwhile. One word, 
memorandum. Singular. The plural is “memo- 
randa,” though “memorandums” is allowable. Do 
not say “have this memoranda” but “memorandum.” 

middling. Not an adverb. “How are you?” 
“Middling*^ (well) is low usage. 
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ndghty. Does not mean *'very." Do not say *‘It is 
migSty hard.” 

mistaken. '^Yon are mistaken” for ^^Yon mistake” 
is a well established idiom, though condemned by 
some. 

modest^ Not to be used for ^^bashful” or “difiSi- 


dent,” for a person may properly be “modest” 
without sacrificing self-respect or self-possession. 

more perfect. What is “perfect” cannot be “more 
perfect.” Say “more nearly perfect.” But see 
Introduction. 


most. Not to be used for “almost,” as in “He 
comes here most (almost) every day.” 
mnchly. A vulgarism. 

mutuaL Condemned by many when used for 
“common.” John and James may have a mutual 
aversion, that is, a reciprocal aversion, but a friend 
of both is a “common friend,” not a “mutual friend,” 
in spite of the title of Dickens’s book. 

myself. Not to be used except to intensify. Say 
“My wife and I were at the party,” not “Myself and 
wife.” But see Introduction. 


nasty. A titled English woman is said to have 
remarked to a gentleman at her side, “Try this soup ; 
it is n’t half nasty.” The English “nasty” and the 
American “nice” are on a par. 
nte (bom). Feminine; n6 masculine, 
neither. Singular. See “either.” 
neither — ^nor. Be careful where you place the 
first. “He would give us neither oil nor wine” (not 
“neither give us.” It should come just before the 
thing excluded). 

never. Objectionable as an intensive form of 
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as in never said such a thing,” though com- 
mon in colloquial use. 

newbegiimer. Tautological. All beginners are new. 
news. Singular. Say "This news is startling.” 
nice. Much overworked in the United States. It 
properly means with delicate precision, as in "a nice 
use of words.” However, such general words of em- 
phasis as "nice,” "fine,” "great,” "wonderful,” "ter- 
rible,” "rotten” appear to be a necessity of conversa- 
tion even among the best educated. 

nicely. Not to be used for "well,” as in "How are 
you!” "Nicely,” or "That shawl will do very nicely.” 

no. Idiomatic, though condemned, in "whether or 
no,” "no less than twenty,” etc. "He paid me no 
money” is illogical but good English. 

none. May be treated as plur^ as wdl as singular, 
as in "None were left, not one.” 

not. To be correlated with "nor^^ when the nega- 
tion does not properly extend over both objects com- 
pared. Say "He does not come here, nor do I ever 
see him,” but "He does not give me money or 
clothes.” 

nothing like. Not to be used for "not nearly” as 
in "She is nothing like as pretty as 1 thought” 
(should be "not nearly so pret^^). 

Nouns. In many cases verb^ nouns or infinitives 
are more effective than regular nouns. For "It tends 
to the elimination of the weak and the preservation 
of the strong” say "It tends to eliminate the weak 
and preserve the strong.” For "He objected to the 
house being built on that lot,” say "He objected to 
building the house on that lot” or having the 
house built on that lot.” 
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no use. It is better to say no use” it sneh 
sent^ces as ^^It is no use for me to speak to him.” 

number. number of men” may be treated as 
plural and followed by a plural verb, as “a few 
men” would be, or “a great many men.” 

O — oh. Formerly there was no distinction be- 
tween these words. Now careful speakers use ^'oh” 
as a simple exclamation and follow it by an exclama- 
tion point, which is placed either after it or at the 
end of the sentence, while ^^0” is used in addresse^ 
as “0 John,” “0 grave, where is thy victory?” But if 
a comma follows the exclamation, use ^^oh,” as ^^Oh, 
no, I hardly think so!” "Oh, I wouldn^t do that!” 
"0” is always written as a capital, "oh” is written 
with a small letter when it comes in the middle of 
a sentence. 

observation— observance. An astronomer makes 
an "observation” by looking at the stars; but the 
"observance” or keeping of Lent is another matter. 

observe. It is better not to use this word in the 
sense of "say,” as in "What did you observe?” 

of all others. An absurdity for "above all others” 
or "of all,” since "others” excludes the very object 
spoken of. 

off of. A vulgarism. Omit one or the other, or 
substitute "from.” 

older-— elder. "The elder son is older than his 
brother by only a year.” 

on. Say "by subscription,” not "on subscription.” 
Americans seem very fond of using "on.” 

on to. Properly two words, with the meaning 
"on” and "to,” and not to be treated as a single 
preposition "onto.” In many if not most cases the 
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may properly be omitted, as in "He climbed on 
a chair'' (not "onto a chair"). 

one. We may say "H yon like fishing, yon will 
find Oak Creek very good," or "If one l&es fishing. 
Oak Creek will be fonnd very good." There is 
anthority for nsing "he" or "his" to refer to "one" 
or "one's," as in "One may shave his face or grow 
a beard as he chooses," or "as one chooses." 

only. This word is often misplaced in the sen- 
tence. It shonld logically come directly before the 
word it qnalifies, as in "He had only five cents left," 
not "He only had five cents." Bnt see Introdnction. 

oral — ^verbal That which is nttered by word of 
month is "oral." An3rthing written or spoken in 
words is "verbal," thongh we often hear people speak 
of sending a "verbal message" when they mean "an 
oral message." 

other. Shonld not be omitted in snch sentences 
as "Is there any other boy in school whose record is 
as high as Willie's t" (not "Is there any boy in 
school?" for that wonld inclnde "Willie"). 

onght. Not to be preceded by "had." Say "I 
onght not to do that, onght It" (not "had It"). 

over. Objectionable when nsed for ^^ore than," 
as in "It is over a yard long." 
overalls. This is not "overhalls." 
overflown. Incorrect for "overflowed," for we do 
not say "The river had not flown in that channel 
always," bnt "flowed." 

own. Does not mean "confess," "admit," as in 
"He owned he took it." Say, "He admitted he 
took it." 

painu The only recognized plnral. Using ^^air" 
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for plural when a number precedes it^ as ^ihree 
pair^f boots/' is now obsolete. 

pajamas. The United States spelling; English, 
^^pyjamas.” 

pants. Colloquial for "pantaloons" or "trousers.” 
"Trousers” is preferred. 

party. A good legal term in the sense of "person,” 
but not a good literary term in such sentences as 
"Give the other party a chance.” 

pell-melL Means "crowded together” or "mixed to- 
gether,” and so it is improper to apply it to one 
person, as in "He rushed pell-mell down the stairs.” 

people. Don't say "people” for "persons.” "There 
were three persons in the car” (not "three people,” 
since that suggests "one people,” which is absurd). 
"People say” is correct. 

per. This is a Latin preposition, and properly 
applicable only to Latin nouns, as in "per capita,” 
"per annum,” "per diem,” etc., and theoretically is 
not correctly used in "per head,” "per year,” "per 
day,” in which the noun is English (say "a head,” 
"a year,” "a day”). "Per yard,” per barrel,” etc., 
are, however, in universal use as commercial terms. 

permit — allow. "Permit” indicates formal con- 
sent, "allow” tacit consent. 

perpetuadly. Does not mean "continually,” as in 
*‘You continually misuse par” (not "perpetually mis- 
use”). 

phenomenon. Singular, the plural being "phe- 
nomena.” It is incorrect to spe^ of "this phenom- 
ena” (say "these phenomena,” "this phenomenon”). 

pUm. Improperly used for "where” in "Let us 
go some place tonight” 
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plead. Say pleaded guilt/^ (not ^^pled’^ or 
"plead”). 

plenty. It is better to say that "food is plentiful” 
ra^er than ^‘plenty.” In "It is plenty good enough 
for me” "plenty” is colloquially used as an adverb. 
"Plenty^^ is properly a noun, and we may say "I have 
plenty of money'^ (but not "money is plenty,” in 
which "plenty” is an adjective). 

PlnraL The plural of figures and words used as 
objects is formed by adding an apostrophe and a, as 
in the possessive, as "Mind your p^s and q^s; "You 
have three the^s in that sentence.” 

The plural of "cupful” is "cupfuls” (not "cups- 
ful”). 

If the word is loosely compounded, however, and 
written with a hj^hen or hyphens, add a to the prin- 
cipal part, as "sisters-in-law” (not "sister-in-laws”), 
"courte-martial” (not "court-martials”), "aides-de- 
camp” (not "aide-de-camps”). 

Names with titles are made plural by pluralizing 
either the title or the name and placing "&e” before 
the title, as "the Misses Smith” or "the Miss Smiths.” 

Some words have two plurals with different mean- 
ings: 

brother — ^brothers (by birth), brethren (of a 
society) ; 

die — dies (for stamping coins, etc.), dice (for 
play); 

fish — fishes (separate fishes), fish (collectively); 

index — ^indexes (for books), indices (to indicate 
powers of numbers) ; 

penny — ^pennies (coins), pence (sum of money); 

8hot---shot8 (disdiarges), shot (small balls) ; 
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staves (of a barrel or to walk with)| staffs 
** (of assistants). 

Kouns of foreign origin sometimes retain the 
plural of the language from which they were taken. 
Look out for these: 

alumnus (man) — alumni; 
alumna (woman) — ^alumnm; 
analysis — analyses; 
bacterium — ^bacteria; 
beau — ^beaux or beaus; 
cherub — cherubim or cherubs; 
crisis — crises; 
curriculum — curricula ; 
datum — data; 
genus — genera; 

genius — ^genii (spirits), geniuses (talented per- 
sons) ; 

hypothesis — hypotheses ; 
oasis — oases ; 

parenthesis — ^parentheses ; 
phenomenon — phenomena ; 
seraph — seraphim or seraphs; 
stratum — strata; 
tableau — tableaux or tableaus; 
thesis — theses. 

politics. Singular or plural. Say 'Tolities is his 
passion”; ^‘His politics vary with the candidate.” 

portion. Not to be used for “part,” as in “In 
what part of the country do you live?” (not “what 
portibn”), since “portion” is a part assigned, appor- 
tioned. 

Possessive. Be sure to put the apostrophe in the 
right place. Especially note the following: “For 
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goodness’ sake”; “Charles Dickens’s name”; 
boys’ clothes will fit your boys”; “That is my son-in- 
law’s hat”; “The men’s voices sounded sonorous”; 
^^adies’ dresses.” No apostrophe is required with 
possessive pronouns (its, his, theirs, yours). 

Possessive not used as antecedent. “In his report 
the mayor recommends” is considered better than 
“In the mayor’s report he recommends,” though in 
the first case “mayor,” which is the antecedent of 
“his,” follows that pronoun. 

post Do not say “I am posted,” meaning in- 
formed. 

practicable— practical That which can be done 
is “practicable” (capable of being practised), and 
that which is more than theoretical is “practical,” as 
a “practical farmer.” 

predicate— predict. We “predict” what is to be, 
“predicate” what has been. 

prejudice— prepossess. We “prejudice” against, 
“prepossess” in favor of. It is objectionable to say, 
“He is prejudiced in your favor,” ^ough the expres- 
sion is often heard. 

Prepositioxi at end of sentence. See Introduc- 
tion. 

present — ^introduce. A person is “presented” to 
(brought into the presence of) a superior, as one 
presented at court; but equals are “introduced” to 
each other, not presented to each other. 

preventive. Better than “preventative,” because 
simpler. 

procure. Do not say ‘Where did you procure 
itt” when “get it” is all you mean. 

promise. Does not mean “assure,” as in “I assure 
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yotf I was surprised’’ (not "promise you I was sur- 
prised”). 

proposal — proposition. We make a "proposal” to 
do something, but present a 'proposition” for dis- 
cussion. 

propose— purpose. We "propose” a plan, but 
"purpose” to do this or that. Say "I purpose to 
show that he did all these things” (not "propose to 
show”). 

proposition. Only in American business slang is 
a difficulty called a "proposition,” as in "He had a 
hard proposition on his hands.” We may say "We 
have your proposition under consideration,” though 
even here "proposal” would be better. 

providing. Not recognized as a substitute for the 
conjunction "provided,” as in "I will go provided you 
supply the money” (not "providing you supply the 
money”), though "providing” is used by many. 

quantity. Not to be used for "number,” as in 
"What a number of figures you have on your slate!” 
(not "What a quantit;^’). 

quit. Not to be used for "stop,” as it properly 
means leave, go away from. Do not say "Quit your 
joking,” though you may say "He quit the town” 
(that is, went away from it), "He quit work.” 

quite. Colloquially used for very, or the like, as 
in "quite warm,” "quite a long way,” etc. "Quite” 
properly means entirely, as in "The pitcher is quite 
full^’ "She is quite the lady,” etc. 

rabbit. "A Welsh rabbit” is correct, not "rarebit.” 
"Rabbeting (grooving) wood” is spell^ with an a. 

railroad depot. I^operly a "depot” is a place to 
store goods, not a station where people may enter 
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and leave trains of cars. In the latter sense it is 
heard in the United States, though now “station” is 
most commonly used, as it always has been in 
England. 

i^way. Same as “railroad,” and preferred by 
Englishmen. 

raise — ^rise. These are two entirely different verbs 
not to be confused. “Rise” never takes an object, 
“raise” always does. Say “He raised the flag-pole,” 
“See the flag-pole rise”; “He rose in the morning at 
eight”; “Rise up” (not “Raise up”). 

raise. We “rea^’ children, or “bring them up,” 
but do not “raise” them. 

rarely. Say “It is very rarely that we And so 
white a diamond,” not “It is very rare.” 

re. We separate the preflx from the root by a 
hyphen when we wish to emphasize the idea of doing 
the thing again, as re-creation (create again) in dis- 
tinction from recreation (refreshment). For “in 
re” see “Commercial jargon.” 

real Do not spe^ of a thing as “real nice.” 
“Really flne,” “really attractive,” etc., show the cor- 
rect form. 

receipt — ^redpe. ^Tleceipt” is preferred in speak- 
ing of a formula for making pastry, while “recipe” 
is used of a physician’s prescription. The old idea 
that “receipt” means only the act of receiving is not 
well founded. 

rdative. Considered better than “relation” in 
speaking of kindred or family connections, though 
Lamb uses “relation” in his essay on ‘Toor Rela- 
tions.” 

raliablo. Condemned by some because it stands 
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folt ‘^rely-on-able’^ and the "on” is left ont, but in 
universal use. Many good words have been formed 
in this way. 

remember— recollect. Do not confuse. We 
member” without effort, spontaneously, we "recollect” 
by effort. Say "I do not remember what was said,” 
"I was trying to recollect what was said.” 

rendition. Do not use this word for "rendering,” 
as in "Melba’s rendering of the music” (not 
"rendition”). 

reside. A big word for ^live.” 

residence. A man acquires a "residence” in a 
place by living there a certain length of time; but it 
is better not to call his house his "residence.” 

retire. Ordinary people prefer "going to bed” to 
"retiring,” saving that word for "retiring from the 
army,” etc. 

reverend — ^honorable. Always say "the Rev. Mr. 
Blank,” "the Hon. Emily Lawless,” never omitting 
the "the.” Likewise do not omit "Mr.” after ‘^ev,,” 
as in "the Rev. Smitb,” tiiough we may say "the Rev. 
Hiram Smith.” 

ride|— drive. The English say we do "driving” in 
a carriage and "riding” on horseback. 

r^ht. Not to be used for "ought” or "should,” 
as in ‘Tou had a right to tell me,” meaning "You 
should have told me.” It is correct in colloquial in- 
terchange to say "Sit right down” or "Go right to 
wofk.” 

run. Do not say "I run over to see you,” but 
"ran over,” though "I have run across to see you” is 
correct. The past tense is "ran,” the past pa^ciple 
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salary. Used of larger amounts by week, month, 
or year; wages of smaller amounts by the hour, day, 
or week. There is a little overlapping on the weekly 
pay. 

same. Not properly used as a snbstitnte for the 
pronoun as in "Send us the watch and we will 
return the same to you as soon as possible.” See 
"Commercial jargon.” "The same” is used properly 
when a noun is implied after it, as "It is ^e same 
that I am speaking of,” meaning "the same book” 
or "the same story,” or the like. 

saw. Do not say "I never saw anything like it” 
for "I have never seen anything like it,” nor "I was 
never in Philadelphia” for "I have never been in 
Philadelphia,” since the speaker implies that he is 
including all tune up to the present. 

scarcely. Say "Scarcely had they gone when” 
(not "than”). 

scared of. Not a correct substitute for "afraid 
of.” 

scholar— piipiL Interchangeable, though custom 
leans toward the use of the more dignified "scholar” 
for older pupils, and especially for 'fieamed scholars” 
— scholarly men. 

science. Means "systematized knowledge,” and it 
is absurd to speak of a "scientific dog-fight.” "Art” 
means skill ; so we speak of the "science of grammar” 
and "the art of writing correctly.” I should call 
grammar properly a "science,” "English composition” 
an "art.” 

score. Colloquially used in such a sentence as 
^Taderewfiki scored his usual success.” 

section. Not to be used for "part,” as in "Your 
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secfeon of the country.” ^^Section” is said to be a 
Westernism. 

seem — appear. Things ^^seem” to the mind, ^^ap- 
pear” to the senses. ^^He appeared to be all right”; 
**This seems correct.” 

seldom or never. Often miswritten '^seldom or 
ever.” “Seldom if ever*^ is proper. 

set — sit. These are two entirely different verbs. 
The past tense and past participle of “set” are also 
“set.” The past tense and past participle of “sit” 
are both “sat.” Say “Set tbe glass on the table” 
(something must always be set). “Sit down on the 
couch” (“sit” never takes an object). The sun “sets” 
(short for “settle,” a different word from the transi- 
tive verb “set”). A coat “sits” well. They “sat” on 
the couch. We “set” out for Washin^n. The 
court “sits,” and so does Congress. “Sitting hen” is 
the logical expression, but “setting hen” appears to 
be in universal usa 

sewage — sewerage. The “sewage” is that which 
runs through the system of “sewerage.” 

shall — “Shall” is used after “I” and “we” 
to express mere futurity, or prediction; “will” after 
‘^ou,” ^Qie,” “she,” “it,” “they,” and all nouns and 
other pronouns. This rule, however, is not very 
strictly observed. 

But if the speaker exercises his will and states 
what he wishes or means to bring about, “shall” and 
‘Sdll” are used inversely, as in — 

“We will go to town tomorrow’^ (are willing to 
go) “if you &ink best.” 

“You shall do it” (I will exercise my will to make 
yon). 
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*^They shall be there'^ (implying^ will compel 
them to be there”). 

In questions, if ^^shall” or “will” is expected in the 
answer, the word expected should be used in the 
question : 

“Shall you like this arrangement!” Answer, “I 
shall.” 

^^ill you got” Answer, “I will.” 

“Shall he be called?” Answer, “He shall be.” 

“Will he be at home?” A^wer, “He will be 
there.” 

In indirect discourse, “shall” or 'Srill” is used 
according as the speaker used one or the other in 
direct discourse. 

“He says he shall go to the concert” (because he 
really said “I shall go”). 

“Will” cannot be used with the first person in an 
interrogative sentence, for no one can know one’s 
own will but one’s self. 

“Shall I be late?” (“WiU I be late?” is not 
sense). 

“Should” and “would” follow the rules for “shall” 
and “will.” 

“I should like to know your father.” ^ 

“You would do me a favor by repeating the word.” 

“Should you like to see her?” -Amswer, “I should.” 

“He said he should like to see her.” 

^liike,” “be glad,” etc., should never be preceded 
by “would” following the first person, since the v^ 
nature of these words preclude an exercise of will. 
Say “I should be glad to hear from you”; “I shall 
take great pleasure in doing as you requc^’; 
should like to accommodate you if we could.” 
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ibiire. Means ^^connty,” so it is a duplication to 
say ^‘county of Yorkshire’^ instead of “county of 
York,” “county of Berks/^ “county of Buckingham,” 
etc. 

should. This word, in addition to its use as an 
auxiliary in expressing future action, may be em- 
ployed to express obligation. It is not so strong as 
“ought.” Say “You ought to obey your mother,” 
“You should go to see Paris and London.” 

sick — ^ilL The English use “sick” as meaning “sick 
to the stomach,” and “ill” for any other bo^y in- 
disposition. “Sick unto death” and “sick of a fever^' 
are terms found in the Bible, showing that the Amer- 
ican “sick” as a substitute for “ill” is the older usage. 

since. Not to be used for “ago,” as in “I attended 
a wedding not long ago” (not “not long since”) ; “I 
saw you once on the cars, some weeks ago” (not 
“some weeks since”). “Since” requires an object or 
clause after it, as “since Ihen,” “since I saw you,” etc. 

since when. Incorrect for “since then” or “since 
what time?” 

sir. The English title “Sir^^ must be followed by a 
Christian name, as “Sir Thomas” or “Sir Thomas 
Lipton,” not “Sir Lipton.” 

smart. Not correctly used to mean “clever,” as in 
“That is a smart boy.” Say “That is a bright hoy* 
or “a clever boy.” “Smart set” is all right. 

smell of. “Of” is superfluous and should be 
omitted. 

so. Theoretically r^uired in place of “as” after 
a negative, as in “He is not so old as he looks,” not 
“He is not as old as he looks,” though the latter is 
widely used by educated people. 
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Bolidtude— solicitation. We feel ^Wicitnde” or 
anxiety about our friends, but speak of the ^^solicita- 
tion” of funds for the church. 

80 much so. This expression is frequently used in 
cases in which the filling in of the ellipsis would 
result in manifest absur£ty, as ‘‘He was very sick, 
so much so that a doctor had to be called” (l^t is, 
“so much sick”). Say “He was very sick, so sick 
that,” etc. “The crowd pushed frightfully, so much 
so that we were nearly cru^died to death” (that is, 
“The crowd pushed so much frightfully thaV’ etc.). 
The phrase is seldom used correctly. 

some. Not to be used for “somewhat,” as in “We 
are some happier than we were,” “She is some bet- 
ter,” “I think some of going to the country.” In all 
cases substitute “somewhat.” 

sort. “What sort of a” is considered colloquial, 
though President Wilson wrote “what sort of an out- 
come.” Be careful not to say “these sort of people” 
for “this sort of people.” See “those kind.” 

special — especiaL Interchangeable except in cer- 
tain positions, as “special pri^eges,” “special edi- 
tion,” where “especial” cannot be ui^. 

specialty — speciality. The latter is frequent in 
England and is the older form, though it has gone 
quite out of use in this country. 

splendid. At least do not speak of a “splendid cup 
of tea.” ^ The word means “having splendor,” “bright 
and shining.” 

Split infinitive. See “to.” 

state. This word means “formally declare,” “set 
down in writing.” It is therefore undesirable to use 
it for “said” in such simple expressions as “He 
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sMted that he liked golf/’ ^^He stated his case fully 
to the court” gives a correct use of the word. 

stimnlua— fitimulaiit. ^^Stimulus” is any kind of 
"goad” that drives one to action; a "stimulant^’ is 
used only of a medical preparation which stimidates 
the body. 

stop. Distinctly colloquial in the sense of "stay,” 
as in "Are you stopping at the Biltmore?” 

street. There is a notion in the United States 
that a street does not include the houses on either 
side, and hence the houses are said to be "on the 
street.” They are properly "in the street,” for the 
street includes the houses. "On the street” in Eng- 
land suggests living in the streets, as a beggar or 
prostitute. 

stunt. Formerly condemned as a corrupt form of 
"stint” or "stent,” but these words are now obsolete, 
and "stunt” is in universal use with the meaning of 
clever feat. 

sure. Incorrectly used for "surely” in the slang 
exclamation "Sure!” or such a sentence as "Be here 
sure,” which is better expressed by saying "Be sure 
to be here.” 

taste of. Omit "of,” which expresses nothing. 
"1 tasted the cheese” says as much as "1 tasted of 
the cheese.” The same erroneous use of "of” is 
found in "smell of,” "feel of,” etc. 

teach. We "teach” a person, and he "learns.” It 
is impossible for us to ^^eam him his lesson.” 

that. Not to be used for "so,” as in "She was 
that pig-headed” (should be "so pig-headed”). 

Do not repeat "that” unnecessarily, as in "I think 
that, when all is said and done, (that) you will agree 
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with me/’ When the intervening danses are long, 
^^at” is especially liable to be forgotten. 

Not to be used for *'such a,” as in, "It had come 
to that point that I knew something must be done” 
(say "such a point that I knew’'). 

^alr— which — ^who. Use "that” when the relative 
is Blighted or passed over rapidly, "who” and "which” 
when more formality is required. 

the. Like "a,” "tihe” should be repeated for every 
individual intended. "The Latin and Greek lan- 
guages” should be "the Latin and the Gredk lan- 
guages.” 

there is — ^was. Not to be followed by a plural sub- 
ject, as "There was several of them,” which should 
be "There were.” 

they. Better to say "There are rubber streets in 
London” than "They have rubber streets.” Beware 
of shortening there to th^ and confusing it with they, 
as in "They was once a prince.” 

think for. "For” is superfluous in such sentences 
as "You will And it better than you think for.” Omit 
"for” in such cases. 

those kind* Since 'land” is singular, it should not 
bo preceded by the plural "those.” Say, "This kind” 
or "that kind.” "That kind of apples is best,” not 
"Those kind of apples are best.” See "sort.” 

through. "I am through” (meaning "I have 
flnished”) is said to be an Americanism. It is hard 
to see why it should not be as good as "I am done,” 
which is recognized as correct. Few care for the 
reformed spdling "thru,” even when they use "tho.” 

to. The sign of the inflnitive ("to”) should not 
be separated from its verb by an adverb, as in "to 
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Ayously recall the happy days of youth, to sorrow- 
iully review the misfortunes of manhood.’’ It is 
better to say "to recall joyfully the happy days of 
youth, to review sorrowfully the misfortunes of man- 
hood.” The "split infinitive,” as this is called, is 
defended by many, and there are undoubtedly occa- 
sions when the meaning cannot be made entirely dear 
without placing the adverbial modifier between the 
verb and its "to”; but the construction is to be 
avoided when possible. 

"To” is said to be improperly used for "at” in "I 
have been to the circus,” "I have been to town,” etc. 
In the latter case say "in town.” It is not clear, 
however, that the idea of going is not present here 
sufficiently to justify "to.” 

"To” is superfluous in "Where are you ^ing tot” 

too. Like "very,” "too” should not mo£fy a verb 
without an intervening adverb such as "much.” Say 
"too much distressed” (better than "too distressed”), 
"too much enraged” (though "He was too enraged to 
speak” is good idiom). 

toward — towards. Interchangeable, though 
"toward” is preferred. The same applies to "afto- 
war^” "onward,” "upward,” "forward,” "backward,” 
^^earthward,” etc. 

transpire. This word does not mean "happen,” 
but become known” (breathe through the sur- 
rounding ignorance). 

«This is correct: "It transpired that Rockefeller 
did not control the company.” 

This is incorrect: "The wedding transpired last 

lary eaperiments. Since "experiments” are "trials,” 
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it is said that it is tautological to speak of ^^tryiug 
an experiment” (instead of ^^making an experiment”). 
We say ^'leam a lesson,” ^^think a thought,” etc. 
Why not "try an experiment”? It is certainly good 
idiom. 

twice over. If we say a thing "twice,” is that not 
as good as saying it "twice over'^t 

In England "ugiy^ means only "not good- 
looking”; in this country it means also %ad-tem- 
pered” or "vicious.” 

unbeknown— -unbeknownst. No longer used by 
educated persons. 

underhanded. Incorrect for "underhand.” 

understand about Should be ^^ow about,” as 
in "Our people know all about this subject” (not 
"understand ^1 about this subject”). 

unique. This word properly means "the only one 
of its kind,” hence "rare,” "unusual.” It is absurd 
to use a comparative or superlative with it, as in 
"This is the most unique spectacle I have ever seen.” 

United States. Singular. "The United States is,” 
not "are.” The Civil War settled that, though 
Englishmen persist in treating it as plural. 

i^versally by alL Tautologies. Omit ^^uni- 
versall/^ or "by all.” 

unmoral:— inimoraL Being devoid of moral quali- 
ties is ^^inmoral,” while "immoral” means actoally 
wh^ed. 

up-to-date. This ei^ression is just coming into 
stuxdard use. We write "The book is up to date” 
(without hyphens), but "It is an up-to-date book” 
(with hyphens when it is an adjective). 

usage. Not to be confused with "use.” Say "I 
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xx^ remark concerning the nse of ^either’ and 
^neither' ” (not ^‘the usage of ^either' and Neither' ”). 

used. Say ‘^He used to go every day,” not "He 
use to go.” 

venal — ^venial* These two words are very different 
in meaning. A "venal” person is one ready to be 
sold, mercenary in the extreme; a "venial” fault is 
one that may be forgiven, slight, or unimportant. 

veracity. Sometimes misused for "trulh.” "Ve- 
racity” means the quality of being truthful, and is 
applicable to persons, not to things. We speak of 
"the veracity of the witness” but not of "the veracity 
of the facts stated” (should be "truth of the 
facts”). 

very. Not to be used before a verb as an intensive 
without "much” or the like after it. Say "very much 
pleased” rather than "very pleased,” "very much 
delighted” rather than "very delighted.” This use, 
however, is common in England. 

vocal. Do not mix nouns and adjectives as in "He 
taught piano, violin, and vocal.” 
vocation. See "avocation.” 
wages. Ordinarily used only in the plural, though 
we have "a living wage.” 

waive. A leg^ term meaning "not to insist on,” 
and not to be confused with "wave” (of water, etc.). 

was. What is true at all times sho^d be expressed 
by the present tense. Say "He said there is no Gk)d” 
(not, "ttiere was no Gbd”). 

way. Not to be used for "away” as in "way down 
in Dixie.” 

ways. Say "a great way off,” not "a great ways.” 
wi^ Some Americans b^in nearly every sen- 
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tence with the exclamation as I don’t 

know”; ^‘Well, we’ll see abont it.” Do yont 
were. The best usage is "If I were” in conditions 
contrary to f act^ though "If I was” is recognised. 

what. Not to be used for "that” in the phrase 
/Hbut that.” Don’t fiay "I don’t know but what I 
would” (should be, "but that I would”). 

when. Avoid such phrasing as "Treason is when” 
or "A good example is when.” The use is distinctly 
colloquial. 

whence. Means "from where,” so "from” is super- 
fluous in "from whence.” 

where. Do not say "I read in the paper where the 
boy was scared.” 

whether. Use this word but once in such sen- 
tences as ^^Whether 1 decide to take up the option, 
or remain in my present position” (not "whe^er I 
decide, ... or whether I remain”). 

who — ^whom. Many mistakes are made in the use 
of these pronouns, and errors seem almost unavoid- 
able. It sounds pedantic to say, "Whom did you 
wish to see?” If you say, "Whom did you think it to 
be?” you are correct "Who did you think it was?” 
is equfdly proper, and how can one know which form 
will be chosen when one is at the beginning of the 
sentence where "who” or "whom” must be decided 
on? We must do the best we can. In "I will write 
to those who (not whom) you think would be in- 
terested,” who is clearly required as the subject of 
the vmrb "would be interested.” There is little excuse 
for confusion when we are writing, for we can always 
go back and revise. 

wlude of. Say "the entire audience,” not ^^e 
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wbjlle of the audience,” and especially "all the mem- 
bers,” not "the whole of the members,” "the whole of 
the English.” "Whole” is to be used only when the 
object spoken of is a unit, as "the whole of the 
apple.” 

whose. Some condemn the use of "whose” as the 
possessive of "which,” but it is found in the best 
writers, as when Locke says, "Propositions of whose 
truth we have no certain ^owledge.” 

widowhood. There is authority for using this 
word in speaking of a man as well as of a woman. 

widow woman. All widows are women. Omit 
"woman.” One might correctly say "widowed 
woman.” 

wiU— would. See "shall.” 

without. This word is a preposition, the corre- 
sponding conjunction being "unless.” Do not say "I 
shall starve without he gives me some money” (should 
be, "unless he gives me some money”). 

write you. In "I will write you” "a letteP' is 
clearly implied and no exception can be taken to the 
idiom. 

write it wrong. The meaning is "so that it is 
wrong,” and accordingly the adjective form is re- 
quired rather than the adverb "wrongly.” 

you was. This is one form no one ever defends. 
Always say "you were” for singular as well as plural. 

You as equivalent of "one,” as in "You had to have 
property to vote.” Sometimes criticized, but now 
generally used in conversation by cultivated people 
(not in formal writing). 
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Vaiiotis Spellingg 

AnUiorized by Different Dictionaries 

There are not many words which are differently 
spelled by the various standard dictionaries. The 
following is a list of the more common. The form 
preferred by each dictionary is indicated by letters 
in parentheses as follows: W., Webster's Inter- 
national; S., Standard; C., Century; E., English 
usage as represented by the Imperial. When the new 
Oxford differs from the Imperial, it is indicated by 
0. Stormonth's English dictionary in many instances 
prefers Webster's spellings to those of the Imperial. 

accoutre (C., E.) ay [forever] (C., 1^ 0.) 

accouter (W., S.) aye ‘‘ (W., E.) 

aluminium (W., 0., E.) aye [yes] IW., S., C., 0.) 

aluminum (S.) ay ** (E.) 

analyse (W., S., 0.) bandana (C., E.) 

analyse (E.) bandanna (W., 8., 0.) 

anesthetic (C., 8.) biased (W., 8., 0., 0.) 

anaesthetic (W., E.) biassed (E.) 

appal (C., 8., E.) boulder (C,. 8., E.) 

appidl (W.) bowlder (W.) 

asbestos (W., 8., C., E.) Brahman (W., 8., E.) 

asbestus (W. 2nd) Brahmin (O.) 

ascendancy (C.) braize (0., 8.) 

ascendency (W., 8., E.) braise (W,, E.) 

ax (W., 8., C.) calif (C., E.) 

axe (E.) caliph ( w., 0.) 
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eaplistlienics (CL S., E.) 

ealisthenics (W.) 
cancelation (C.^ S.) 

cancellation (W., B.) 
clue (C., S., E.) 
clew (W.) 

coolie (W., C., S., E.) 

cooly (W. 2nd) 
courtezan (0., E.) 

courtesan (W., O.) 
cozy (W., S., C.) 
cosey (E.) 
cosy (O.) 
crozier (C., E.) 

crosier (W., O.) 
defense (W., S., C.) 

defence (E.) 
despatch (C., S., E.) 

dispatch (W., O.) 
diarrhea (W., S., 0.) 

diarrhcsa (E.) 
dicky (C., O.) 

dickey (W., S., E,) 
disk (W., 8., C., O.) 


disc (E.) 



dullness (W., O.) 

dulness (8., E.) 
employee (C., 8., E.) 

employd (W., O.) 
encumbrance (C., 8., 1.) 


J acumbrance (W.) 
orce — see reinforce 


engulf (C.. 8., E.) 
^gulf (W.) 
enrounent (C., 8., E.) 
enrollment (W.) 


enthraU (C., S./e.) 

iathrall (W.) 
equivoke (C., 8.) 

equivoque (W., B.) 
escadloped (G., 8., O.) 

escaloped (W., E.) 
esthetic (0., 8.) 

SBsthetic (W., E.) 
feces (C., 8.) 

fsBces (W., E.) 
fetish (C.. 8., O.) 

fetich (W« E.) 
fetus (W., C., 8., E.) 

foetus (O.) 
flunky (W., C., 8.) 

flunkey (E.) 
fulfil (C., 8., EO 
fulfill (W.) 
fullness (W., 0., O.) 

fulness (8., E.) 
gage [measure] (0., 8.) 
gauge (W., E.) 


gaiety (C., 8., E.) 

gayety (W.) 
gazel (0.^ 8.) 

gazelle (W., E.) 
guild (W., B. ) 

gipsy (c., s., 0.) 
gypv B-) 

gram (W., O., S.) 

gramme (E.) 
gruesome (0., 8., O.) 

grewsome (W., E.) 
harken (0.^ 8.) 

hearken (W., E.) 
hindrance (W., C.. 8., O.) 
hinderance (E.) 
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Hindu (W^ 0., B.) 

Hindoo (W. 2nd) 
Hindustani (W., 0^ S., E.) 
Hindoostanee (W.2nd) 
homeopathic (W., C., S.) 

homcnopathic (E.) 
impale (W., C., E.) 

empale (S.) 
incase (W., C., S., E.) 

encase (O.) 
inclose (W., C., E.) 

enclose (S., O.) 
instil (C., S., E.) 
instm (W.) 

jewel^ (W., C., S., B.) 

jewelle^ (O.) 
kumiss (C., S., E.) 

koumiM (W., O.) 
maugre (C., S., E,) 
mauger (W.) 
meager (W., C., S.) 

meagre (B.) 
medieval (W., 0^ S.) 

medisaval (E.) 
mold (W., S.. C.) 

mould (E.) 
molt (W., S., 0.) 

moult (E.) 
offense (W., S., 0.) 
offence 

pandoor (C., E.) 

pandour <W., S.) 
paralyse (W., C., 8.) 

paralyse (B.) 
peddler (W,, C.) 
pedler (8.) 
pedlar (E.) 


phenix (W., C., 8.) 

phoenix (E.) 
plow (W., C., 8.) 

plough (E.) 
pretense (W., C,, 8.) 

pretence (E.) 
program (W., C., 8.) 

programme (E.) 
racoon (C.) 

raccoon (W., 8., E.) 
rajah (W., E.) 

raja (C., ^ 

reconnaissance (W., C., 8., 

B.) 

reconnoissance (W. 2nd) 
referable (W., C., B.) 

referrible (E.) 
reinforce (C., E.) 

reenforce (W., 8.) 
rhyme (W., E.) 

rime (C., 8^ 
shinny (W^ C., 8.) 

shinney (E.) 
skilful (C., 8., E.) 

skillful (W.) 
smolder (W., U., 8.) 

smoulder (E.) 
spoony (W., C., 8., B.) 

spooney (W. 2nd) 
swingletree (C., 8.) 

singletree (W.) 
syrup (C., E.) 

sirup (8., W.) 

Tartar (W., E.) 

Tatar (0., 8.) 
tigerish 8., 0.) 
tigrish (IL) 
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tiivbal (W., 0., S.) 

t^bal (E.) 
titbit (C., S.) 

tidbit (W., E.) 
vise [tool] (W., S., 0.) 

vice (E.) 
vizier (S., W., E.) 

vizir (C.) 
visor (W., E.) 
vizor (C., S.) 


whippletree (W./S., E.) 

whiffletree (0.) 
whimsy (C., S.) 

whimsey (W., E.) 
wilful (C., S., E.) 

willful (W.) 
woeful (W., C., E.) 
woful (8.) 

worshiped (W., 8., C.) 
wori^pped (E.) 


All dictionaries but the Century make envelop the 
verb, envelope the noun. The Century spells the 
noun envelop as well as the verb. 

According to the Century and the English dic- 
tionaries, practise (with s) is the verb, practice (with 
c) is the noun. The Standard spells both practise, 
and Webster both practice. 


Doubling 1 

The English dictionaries double a final in all cases 
when a syllable is added, Webster, the Century, and 
the Standard only when the rule requires it. Thus: 
wool — ^woollen, jewel — ^jewelled, travel — ^travdler. 


Be for er 

The following are the words which the English dic- 
tionaries spell re, while Webster, the Century, and 
the Standard prefer er : 

Calibre, centre, litre, lustre, manoeuvre (W. maneu- 
ver), meagre, metre, mitre, nitre, ochre, ombre, 
piastre^ sabre, sceptre, sepulchre, sombre, spedre, 
tiiieatre, zaftre. 
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Bngliflli words with our 

The follow^ are the words in which the English 
retain the u in endings spelled or by American dic- 
tionaries. All other wor^, such as author, emperor, 
etc., though formerly spoilt with u, no longer retain 
it even in England : 

Arbour, ardour, armour, behaviour, candour, clam- 
our, colour, contour, demeanour, dolour, enamour, 
endeavour, favour, fervour, flavour, glamour, harbour, 
honour, humour, labour, neijghbour, odour, parlour, 
rancour, rigour, rumour, saviour, splendour, succour, 
tabour, taii^ur, tremour, valour, vapour, vigour. 
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